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Pure 

Mapie Syrup. 


v: 


ermont’s sugar makers invite you to celebrate 
the new spring crop of mapie syrup. These free 
brochures will tell you how. 


y 1997 Verniont Mapie Festival. April 25, 26 and 27. 

Brochure includes activities, events, and how to order 
the mapie cookbook Sugarhouse Treats. 

ł Yerniont Stigarhouses Open to the Public. 

A directory of sugarhouses to visit where you can 
watch mapie syrup being madę during sugaring season. 


Vermont Mapie by Mail. Lists sugar makers who 
will ship mapie syrup and other mapie specialties 
directly to your home. 

To receive all three of these free brochures, 
cirele reader response card number listed below. 

Sponsored by Vermont Mapie Sugar Makers Association; 
Vermont Mapie Festival, Inc.; 

Vermont Mapie Promotion Board; and the 

Yermont Department of Agriculture, Food and Markets. 


Cirele Reader Service Number 220 
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The Wonders of Winter: Great winter 
photographs from 50 years of Vermont Life 

Through THE Lens: Some of the natioris 
best photographers have captured Vermont 
on film 

By John Lazenby 

All Aboard! Snowboarding and Burton 
Snowboards are riding high 
By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


Brattleboro 
SAVES THE OLD TO 
Build Anew: 

A town where old 
buildings are an important part of the futurę 
By Ellen Perry Berkeley,- photographed by Robert F. George 


From St. Albans to Stardom: 
NHL hockey star John LeClair hasn’t 
lost touch with Vermont 
By Ted Ryan ; photographed by 
Alden Pellett and Alan Jakubek 
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The Olei in the New 



inter is one of Vermont's 
eternal yerities, no matter 
how often we regret the fact. 
The darlc mornings and dark 
evenings of December and January, 
the 20-below-zero cold, the masochistic exercises with 
snów shovels and jumper cables, the battle to stay warm 
and dry all tend to wear a bit thin after three or four 
months. 

But winter is part of what makes us Vermonters. And 
though it can be hard, it can also be undeniably beauti- 
ful. It binds us together: "Cold enough for ya?" we ask 
through multiple layers of wool and polyester. "Just 
about!" 

Every winter is familiar, and perhaps a bit too eternal. 
Yet each winter is also its own new phenomenon. And 
just as naturę annually brings the new out of the old, so 
Vermont itself performs a similar alchemy. 

For example, in this issue we loolc at Brattleboro (page 
46), where contemporary entrepreneurs have renovated 
historie buildings, revitalizing that smali city's down- 
town in the process. There, the past has invigorated the 
present. 

Thomas Davenport, Brandon's 19th century inventor, 
had a genius for innovation, though he never prospered 
from it (page 70). Modern-day snowboard inventor Jalce 
Burton Carpenter (page 42), applying that same spirit of 
innovative genius, plus some sound business sense, has 
prospered while transforming Vermont's ski industry. 

Yet traditional values remain. John LeClair, a young 
St. Albans-born hoclcey player now achieving national 
notice, has lcept his Vermont values and returns home 
regularly to share his time and skills with Vermont 
youngsters. We are especially proud of him for that, as 
our story on page 54 suggests. And in "Vermont in Thir- 
teen Lessons" (page 52), Guy and Laura Waterman notę 
that the intangibles of Vermont's traditional culture re¬ 
main. 

Oh, and about winter? The time-honored way of tri- 
umphing over winter in these parts is to embrace it — 
which is precisely what winter graduates at Middlebury 
College do each year (page 79) and what many Vermon- 
ters do at winter festivals such as the Mad River Valley 
Winter Carnival (page 10), where the cold and snów are 
transformed into vigorous outdoor fun. 

We hope to see you there! 
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LWhite River Junction 

^A/indsor-Mt.Ascutney baggage car for 
Claremont, NH 

| your skis. Whether 
it’s downhill or 


straight to the slopes. On 
Amtraks" Vermonter you can 
visit with other skiers. Or just 
relax and enjoy the scenery. 
There’s a cafe on board so 
you can get a drink or a bite 
to eat along the way. And 
there’s even a special 


cross-country skiing you want, 
get your lift to the snów on 
Amtrak’s Vermonter. • Cali 
Amtrak at 1'800-USA'RAIL 
For information on special 
ski packages available 
front GO GO Tours cali 
your local travel agent. 
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Farming 
Forever in Mud 
City 


T 


herese, Jeanette 
and Gertrudę 
Lepine [Spring 
1991], the sisters who 
have worked their own 
dairy farm in Morris- 
town for decades, sold 
their productive herd of 
Jerseys last spring, but 
madę surę their land 
will stay in farming. 

When asked how re- 
tirement was going, 
Gertrudę declared: "Things 
haven't really changed 
around here that much. // 

And they haven't. The 
sisters sold development 
rights to the farm to the 
Vermont Land Trust, and a 
younger farmer is no w 
farming the land, leasing it 
and the buildings. But 
Gertrudę, 68, still gets up at 
5:30 each morning and goes 
out to the heifer barn to feed 
the young cattle. "I lilce to 
have something to get up 
for," she said. 

The sisters were con- 
cerned about the futurę of 
the 669-acre family farm 
because age and arthritis 
were creeping up on them. 
With no children and no 
other relatives interested in 
farming, the Lepines wor- 
ried that development 
might claim the land. 

"It's just a beautiful farm 
— and, you know, it's been 


Therese, Jeannette and Gertrudę Lepine with one of their cows 
the day the herd was sold. 


my life," said Gertrudę. "I 
couldn't let it go without a 
plan." 

The farm is in a rural cor- 
ner of Morristown called 
Mud City because logging 
trucks used to churn the 
dirt roads into oblivion each 
spring. Both the Catamount 
Trail for cross-country 
skiers and a snowmobile 
trail cross the scenie prop- 
erty. The land will remain 
in production, the sisters 
can help with the chores 
and, in a retirement twist 
that could only happen in 
Vermont, they've bought 
the Morristown Corner 
Storę and established an art 
gallery in an attached build- 
ing. There, some 30 local 
artists display and sell their 
work. 

"Fm glad the way things 
have turned out," Gertrudę 
said. "The land will never 
change. It's all going to be 
protected." 


Smali Town, Big 
Auction 


o; 


.ld car lovers de- 
Iscended upon the tiny 
village of East Orange 
last September for the auc¬ 
tion of a lifetime. In barns 
and sheds, the late Alexan- 
der K. Miller, a reclusive, 


Bible-ąuoting multi- 
millionaire, had salted 
away nearly 50 old 
cars, mainly rare 
Stutzes, with an occa- 
sional Rolls Royce or 
Franklin. 

Christie's, the fa- 
mous auction house, 
was in charge as hun- 
dreds of people 
crowded under a big 
striped tent and placed 
their bids. Those who 
couldn't be there in 
person phoned in. 

The most expensive 
item of the day was a 1916 
Stutz Bearcat, which went 
for $173,000. When it was 
all done, Christie's had 
brought in nearly $2 mil- 
lion. State and federal tax 
officials were particularly 
interested because, al- 
though Miller and his wife, 
Imogene, who died last Feb- 
ruary, had stashed gold bul- 


The auction tent in East Orange and some of the antiyue 
cars that went for a total of nearly $2 million. 
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lion, silver ingots, col- 
lectible coins and stock cer- 
tificates around their prop- 
erty in addition to the trea- 
sure trove of old cars, there 
was some concem about in- 
come tax payments. In the 
true smalltown way, how- 
ever, the Millers always 
paid theirlocal property 
taxes, on time and in fuli. 



New England's 
Senior Santa 


T here's morę to being 
Santa Claus than hav- 
ing a white beard and 
a big belly. A degree in psy- 
chology helps. Just ask Art 
Ruggles, otherwise known 
as Santa, who has worked 
at Santa's Land in Putney 
for 33 years, sitting with 
children, listening to 
wishes, and holding forth 
on the naturę of being good. 

After graduating from 
Dartmouth in 1933, Rug¬ 
gles worked at Deerfield 
Academy in Massachusetts 
and did his first stint as 
Santa as a summer job. 
Eventually it turned into 
seven-days-a-week work 
from Memoriał Day to 
Christmas. 'Tve developed 
some intuition about kids 
over the years, and how to 
reach them," he says rather 
modestly. "Sometimes it's 
the parents I have trouble 



hen GraftoiYs Mollie 
r Beattie, the former 
^ State forests and parks 
commissioner who 
became director of 
the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 
died last summer at 
the age of 49, 
praise for her skill, 
dedication and 
compassion poured 
forth. Among the 
honors: Congress approved 
naming Alaska’s Arctic Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge after her 
and Vermont renamed 
Grafton State Forest in her 
honor. 

It was something of a 
homecoming when former 
Governor Madeleine 
Kunin was sworn in last 
summer as U.S. ambassador 
to Switzerland. She and her 
family had fled Switzerland 
when she was a child to es- 
cape the threat of Nazi Ger¬ 
many. Kunin had been serving 
the Clinton Administration as 
deputy secretary of education. 

Seventy-five-year-old 
Robert Northrup [Summer 
1996] successfully completed 
his 265-mile, end-to-end Long 
Trail hike last summer, raising 
$58,000, for the Green Moun- 
tain Club to use in protecting 

mmmmmm 

with, especially the pushy 
ones." 

Pushy parents aren't the 
only thorny issues. One 
year a little boy took an or¬ 
nament from the Christmas 
Shop and slipped it into his 
pocket. When his mother 
found it, back in Connecti¬ 
cut, she madę the boy re¬ 
turn it with a letter. It fell 
to Santa to write a response. 

"I took the ornament and 
mailed it back to the little 
boy," Santa says. "I told 



Mollie Beattie 


and improving the trail. 

Vermont’s most famous 

I gardener, Dick 

Raymond [Summer 
1993], has started 
his own foundation 
to promote gardens 
and gardening. For 
information: Dick 
Raymond Founda¬ 
tion, 415 Green- 
bush Road, North 


Ferrisburgh, VT 05473, tel. 
(800) 353-5047. 

A ceremony in the village of 
Wells River last summer 
marked Dr. Harry Rowe s 50 
years of service as a physician 
in the upper Connecticut River 
Valley. In addition to doctoring, 
he has somehow managed to 
serve 48 years on local school 
boards. After the get-together 
atthe Wells River Clinic, Dr. 
Rowe went right back to 
work. 

Enosburg Falls honored Ver- 
mont’s greatest baseball suc- 
cess last summer when the 
town celebrated Larry Gardner 
Day. Gardner was a star third 
baseman for the Boston Red 
Sox and played 17 years in the 
major leagues during the early 
1900s. An historical marker 
was erected outside the house 
where Gardner grew up. 


him that what he had done 
was wrong, but owning up 
to it was difficult. Then I 
said I wanted him to 
have the ornament and 
hang it on his tree 
every year to remind 
him of what he'd 
learned." Not only 
did the Hartford 
paper print the 
letter, Paul 


Santa's Land, the low-key 
theme park with 75 acres of 
woods and meadows, a deer 
forest and a very wise Santa, 
is celebrating its 40th year. 
And what does Santa want 
for Christmas? "I don't 
know," says Ruggles with a 
telltale twinkle. "Maybe 
UVM could offer me an 
honorary degree in psychol- 
ogy." 

— Alison Freeland 

Stand by Your 
Cliff 


w; 


Harvey put 
it on the 
radio. 



hen it comes to 
peregrine falcons, 
the idea of a rock- 
solid marriage has talcen on 
new meaning. 

"Years ago people be- 
lieved that all raptors mated 
for life," says Steve Faccio, 
a researcher at the Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science 
in Woodstock. However, re- 
cent field work has revealed 
the falcons' true love. As 
Steve Parren, a Fish and 
Wildlife Department biolo- 
gist, puts it, "The birds 
marry the cliff, not each 
other." 

Thanks to leg bands that 
let them identify every bird, 
researchers now know that 
breeding birds often change 
mates from season to sea- 
son, but at least one of the 
birds always remains at the 
same nest site. The finding 
comes as the result of an 
11-year-old program to re- 
establish the peregrine in 
New England. 

Vermont's cliffs 
are home to 12 
breeding pairs of 
falcons, morę 
than anywhere 
else in the region, 
and this year they 
hatched seven- 
teen young. 
i) Once plenti- 
| ful in New Eng- 
‘jA, land, the pere- 


Charles H. Willey 
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-The Termont Country Store'-i 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justlyfamed Vermont Country Storę." Vermont Life. 

We’ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For 50 
years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depict- 
ing its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 


A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mailorder catalog. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesque village ofWeston. Our 
second storę with the popular bargain 
attic is conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find 
products you thought had long disap- 
peared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers, and floursack towels, 
as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise 
are hundreds of artifacts from the past - 
it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit 
you’11 remember long after you get home. 

“/ find that if ifs not in The Vermont Country Storę, you can do without it.” 

San Francisco, California. 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGH AM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2471 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 
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grine disappeared east of the Missis- 
sippi River in the 1960s and '70s he- 
cause contamination from pesticides 
kept eggs from hatching. 

Since 1985 Vermont's peregrines 
have raised 156 young birds. The pere- 
grine recovery has been so successful 
that some scientists suggest it may be 
time to consider removing peregrines 
from Vermont's endangered species 
list. If so, the state's rocky nesting 
cliffs can take their share of the credit. 

— Paul Bush 

Montpelier Survives 
Big Mac Attack 

A lready known as the nation's 
smallest State Capital, Montpe¬ 
lier has retained another mark of 
distinction: It remains the only State 
Capital without a McDonald's restau¬ 
rant. 

The city seemed assured of the title 
after a six-month fight that began 
when the fast-food chain announced 
plans last winter to locate in down- 
town Montpelier. The announcement 
sparked immediate protests from local 
people concerned that the proposal 
would spoił Montpelier's charm and 
human scalę. 

McDonald's proponents said their 
restaurant would help keep the city's 
downtown vital and noted that there 
are already some fast food chains 
nearby — a Dunkin Donuts shop just 
across the Street from the proposed 
McDonald site and a Subway shop just 
around the comer. 

But opponents argued successfully 
before the city Planning Commission 
that a McDonald's in Montpelier 
would exacerbate downtown traffic 
problems. The argument was upheld 
in court, and McDonald's decided 
against an appeal. 

Nevertheless, locals don't have to go 
far to indulge: There's been a McDon¬ 
ald^ just a few miles down the road 
toward Barre for years. 


UPDATES 


All Chelsea sat up and took notice 
last September when filming began for 

A Stranger in the Kingdom, the new 
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movie based on Howard Frank 
Mosher's novel of the same name. Ac- 
tors in the film, being madę by Jay 
Craven, who produced and directed 
Mosher's Where the Rivers Flow North 
[Spring 1993], rangę in experience from 
Hollywood's Martin Sheen to Orhan 
Yersel, 12, of Lyndon, appearing in his 
first film. 

• 

In other cinematic news from Or- 
ange County, Fred Tuttle, the retired 
dairy farmer and star of John 0'Brien's 
film Man with a Plan [Summer 1996], 
appeared last fali on NBC's "Late 
Night with Conan 0'Brien." 

• 

Husky Injection Molding Systems 
became big news last fali when it pro- 
posed building on Milton's Arrowhead 
Lakę a $50 million plant that could 
employ 200. By Vermont standards, 
that's big, but Husky's long-range 
plans cali for hiring 2,000 and building 
a $500 million plant over the next 15 
years. 

• 

There is now a Vermont French- 
Canadian Genealogical Society de- 

signed to help Vermonters interested 
in tracing their French-Canadian her- 
itage. For information, write P.O. Box 
65128, Burlington, VT 05406. 

• 

Catamount Brewing Company plans 
to build a new, multi-million-dollar 
brewery in Windsor, near the Simon 
Pearce glass factory. 

• 

Goddard College's Greatwood Cam¬ 
pus [Summer 1988] in Plainfield has 
been named to the National Register 
of Historie Places. Built in 1908, the 
campus buildings were originally part 
of the Martin family's Greatwood 
Farm. 

• 

The Vermont River Conservancy is 

a new, non-profit organization formed 
to help protect and provide access to 
Vermont rivers. For information: (802) 
229-9282. 

• 

If you watch cable television's QVC 
programming, you may get a taste of 
Vermont. December 2-6 will be Ver- 
mont Week on QVC, featuring Ver- 
mont products and live broadcasts 
from around the State. tO^ 
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Von Bargen 5 S 'Tirfe Di^nmśs^and Jewelry 

Stratton Mtn.. VT •Church St.. Burlington, Vf H ^^pringfield l VT 

1 - 800 - 841-8820 


18th and 19th Century Designs Cali todny for our 

Custom Design Service gQ2 684"2156 

Original Art A $5 value — FREE! 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279-46, DANYILLE, YERMONT 05828 
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per room, per night, single 
occ. (ind. one lift pass)* 


‘88 

per rooin, per night, double 
oce. (ind two lift passes)* 


* 2-night minimum stay. 

Rates not valid during holiday periods; room tax is additional 
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Route 103 • Ludlow, Yermont • 802-228-5622 Visit Our Web Page: http://www.sover.net/~seafoodl 
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Ski Okemo 
& Stay 
l)elu\e 

forjust 

Two Bucks! 

T wo great names in Vermont 

winter vacations team up to offer 
you an unbeatable deal. Forjust two 
dollars morę than the price of a 
two-day Okemo lift ticket, you can ski 
at Okemo and stay at Cavendish 
Pointę Hotel for two days, midweek. 

Enjoy the East’s most exciting 
alpine experience and unwind at the 
region’s most accommodating country 
hotel, just 3 miles from Okemo 
Mountain Resort, with a host of 
amenities, including: 

kids stay free with parents 
new indoor pool 
restaurant and lounge 
hot tub 

free shuttle to and front Okemo 
ganię room 


Let crystal morning air elear urban cares as you 
step from the hearthside warmth of a luxurious 
Hawk mountain villa / surrounded by trail ribboned 
peaks and silent snów mantled woodlands. 


In the Black River valley below, whisps of smoke II , 
curl from the stucco chimneys of Hawk's 50 room ' * 
inn as guests prepare to shuttle to nearby Killington and Okemo slopes, 
skate on the farmhouse pond[ and snowshoe or cross country ski 
on miles of trails that lace the 1,200 acre resort. 


Later, as last winter light stretches across the valley floor, guests return to plunge 
into the new year-round indoor/outdoor pool, dine in the candlelit River Tavern, 
then sink into a blanketed sleigh as it glides over starlit snów fields. 


Si W w W W Slokcrt Carl 'Wittiemj Slesort CoJKHutHtły "wkerc j>rivacy is tkt nUiwaitt Upcnry "® 

HAWK INN AND MOUNTAIN RESORT 

ROUTE 100, PLYMOUTH, YERMONT - (800) 685-HAWK 
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[PUB & RESTAURANT 
• A LUDLOW TRAD1TION SINCE 1974 • 

Experience delicious food, spirits and 
lively entertainment in a warm, 
friendly atmosphere. 

130 Main Street • Ludlow, VT 05149 
802 - 228-8989 
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,Jcweli Brook Inn 

Enjoy a turn of the centuiy Farmhouse. 
Comfortably appointed rooms. 
Cozy fireside tavern. Minutes from 
Okemo Mt., golf and recreational parks. 

82 Andover Street 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
800-681-4855 
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Incredible terrain. Top-ranked snów conditions. Legendary service. 


OKEMO 

MOUNTAIN 

1-800-78-OKEMO 

http://www.okemo.com 


DOWNTOWN LUDLOW, 
CLOSEST MOTEL TO OKEMO 


The white ribbons of Okemo’s ski trails look close enough to touch, and 
when the sun goes down you’re within walking distance of great dining and 
nightlife. Our newly renovated rooms come in shapes and sizes guaranteed 
to please. Ali have private baths, telephone, cable TV and refrigerators. 
Some units have kitchenettes. Group rates available. 

TOLL FREE 888*228*8100 or 802*228*8100 


112 Main St., Ludlow VT 05149 


It s always like this when we 
come to Okemo, 

a little over-excited... acting silly... 

Theres a lot of energy to 

bum at this age... 

Then I think... boy, the kids must love this too. 
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It’s a Mad, Mad Camiyal 

By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Photographed by Dennis Curran 



A dog sled racer crosses the flats in Waitsfield; ńght, hometown favorite Doug 
Lewis in fliglit as he races down the steeps of Sugarbush. 


W e are 70 dining devotees, em- 
barked on a course of gluttony 
for a good cause on a cold Feb- 
ruary night. Five courses of gluttony, 
to be exact, beginning with coq au vin 
at the fabled Chez Henri, then scallion 
pancakes at the China Moon ; an ex- 
otic, spicy Mexican seafood dish at 
Miguel's; prime rib at Sam Rupert's, 
and strawberry-kiwi strudel at the 
Sugarbush Inn to finish things off. 

Or should I say, to finish us off. 
Though this $35 culinary extravaganza 
is called The International Progressive 
Dinner, it might be better named The 
Adventure in Progressive Belt-Loosen- 
ing, sińce we will face enough food to 
feed a camp of sumo wrestlers. 

The dinner, a benefit for the Ver- 
mont Food Bank, is one of 50 events in 
the 10-day Mad River Valley Winter 
Carnival, an extravaganza featuring 
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There's a lot going on 
during the Mad River 
Valley Winter Carnival, 
from showshoes and 
snowmobiles to gourmet 
dining, ice skating, pony 
rides and pnppet shows. 
Belou?, the coronation 
of the camival king 
and queen. 



events indoors and out, on slope and 
off, sporting or sedentary, culinary and 
cultural. Its run in this central Ver- 
mont resort is an invitation to soak up 
the friendly smalltown atmosphere, 
meet interesting people and experi- 
ence just about every outdoor winter 
activity possible, all in the scenie 
mountain setting that is home to Sug- 
arbush Valley and Mad River Glen ski 
areas. 

The early-February carnival began 
five years ago as a community-wide 
celebration and winter blahs chaser. 
Like its long-established cousin in 
nearby Stowe, it features traditional 
winter activities but also includes 
some zany cabin-fever antidotes such 


as an indoor beach party and the 
Singing Spaghetti Supper at the Waits- 
field Federated Church. 

For winter sports lovers (and watch- 
ers), there's a choice of races: dog sled, 
skiing, snowshoe and snowmobile, 
plus ice hockey and figure-skating 
tournaments, snowboard and mogul 
competitions and the Jeep King of the 
Mountain Downhill Race. There is 
also a Mardi Gras night, fireworks, 
pony rides and puppet shows, a sleigh 
rally, country linę dancing, concerts 
and coronation of the carniyaFs king 
and queen. Since eating and imbibing 
seem the epitome of the carnival spirit, 
I figurę d that the round-robin 
gourmets' tour was the logical event to 


start sampling the festival, and I joined 
the other diners at Chez Henri. 

We settle in for our first course of 
coq au vin, which comes arrayed on 
white china like a work of art. Boister- 
ous chatter echoes in the darlc bistro as 
proprietor Henri Borel, a valley institu- 
tion, fills our glasses with vin to go 
with the coq and hot French bread. 

Borel and chef Mitch Taylor get a 
spontaneous round of applause for 
their culinary work when we finish. 
"Shuffle your partners," orders Per 
Larsen, a restaurateur and one of the 
event's organizers, as we prepare to 
head next door to the China Moon. 

I obey and start a conyersation with 
print consultant Kevin Russell. 

'Tve met morę people here in seven 
months than I did in the last 13 years 
in a bedroom community near Albany, 
New York/ 7 says Russell as we wait to 
be seated. I join him at a table with 
Karen Anderson, who is snazzily 
dressed for the occasion in a shimmer- 
ing blacie top with blacie tights and 
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Spectacular Mountain Views 
Fine Dining and Accommodations 
Conference Facilities 

TfoppTattiilij Jjpdęe 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT 1NSPIRED "THE SOUND OF MUS1C" 

Stowe,Vermont 1-800-826-7000 
www.trappfamily.com 
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FREE BROCHURE 


- (CROSS COUNTRY 
W SKIAREA 


'...The miles of trails, 
among the best groomed 
in the State, head into 
some of the prettiest and 
least tamed woodlands” 


EAST BURKĘ, VERMONT, 7 MILES FROM 1-91 EXIT 23 
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A Ski Touring Country Inn 

Ski right outside the door on 55 km. of groomed 
trails at 2,000 ft. elevation. Beginners through 
experts will enjoy the woods, mountain streams, 
ponds and beaver dams. Afterwards enjoy a hot 
buttered rum in our fireside lounge, a Continen¬ 
tal candlelight dinner, 2,000 label winę list and 
romantic room with working fireplace. 

Instruction and Rental Available 
Special Introductory Package 
Split Family? Mount Snów is 2/4 miles and 
Haystack Vi mile away. 

Coldbrook Rd., Wilmington, VT 05363 
802-464-3511 
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Vermont’s Premier 

Cross Country Ski Resort 

Enjoy over 110 km of scenie 
cross country trails: many with 
snowmaking . Our ski center offers 
instruction & eąuipment rental for 
both classical & skating techniąues. 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

^'iĄountain CJoji Onn 

Chittenden, Vermont 05737 
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THOUGHTFULLY 
Groomed Trail System 

Instruction Rentals 
“Simply one of the best smali cross country » 
areas in the country, bar nonę ... ” 

Cross Country Skier Magasine 

North Entrance Mount Snów • Info: 464-0999 
Circle Reader Service Number 141 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


boots to go with her thick manę of 
curly black hair. Anderson is a local 
yeterinarian, ski patroller, and the 
founder of the carnival. 

"I went to Saranac Lalce one year 
and stumbled onto their carnival," she 
tells me as we dip pancake pieces into 
spicy and sweet sauces. She returned 
fuli of enthusiasm about having a car- 
nival in the Mad River Valley, but 
found no volunteers who wanted to or- 
ganize it. So she yolunteered herself, 
with help, she ąuips, from "some of 
the local wackos." The next thing she 
lcnew she had raised $8,000 in dona- 
tions and lined up enough sponsors to 
puli it off. 

"She's a doer," observes Russell 
sagely. 

Stuffed with Chinese pancakes, we 
head outside to board the school bus 
that will talce us briefly down the road 
to MigueLs for tikinxix pescado, an 
exotic Yucatan dish of scrod and 
shrimp balced in a banana leaf with 
Spanish rice and black beans. "Don't 
eat the banana leaf," Larsen cautions, 
relaying the chef's instructions as we 
sit down. 

The next stop is Sam Rupert's, and a 
mountainous slab of prime rib. I man- 
age to get through half of it and then 
give up, opting to save a tiny space for 
dessert. Our group of old friends and 
new acąuaintances is beginning to 
sound lilce a bunch of rowdy school 
lcids who've lcnown each other all year. 

Wisely, sińce we are all stuffed lilce 
Christmas geese, the Sugarbush Inn's 
delicious dessert is a light pastry. 

After coffee and a pause for conver- 
sation we get bacie on the bus, where 
Larsen salutes what he calls a "good 
cause and a good way to support it." 
Heading back to my car as big 
snowflalces float down from the sky, I 
lcnow this has been a personal best for 
dining on $35. 

When Karen Anderson started the 
carnival, she envisioned a weelc that 
would offer "something for everyone," 
young and old, visitor or local. That 
certainly describes it well. Many of the 
events are free, though a lot of partici- 
pants buy $10 sponsor buttons valid 
for discounts and entry in numerous 
raffles. 

On the first Saturday of the carnival, 
I stopped at the Waitsfield Elementary 
I School, where hundreds of children 
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Enjoy Winter at Shelburne Museum 

Shelburne Museum is one of the world’s great collec- 
tions of American folk art, artifacts and architecture. 
During the cold weather months, take a guided tour of 
selected buildings at lpm, daily. 

Tickets are available through the Shelburne 

Museum Storę, featuring a wide rangę of 
gifts and Vermont products. Reservations 
suggested, please cali 802/985-3346, 


ext.l44. Tour lasts approximately 2 hours. 

For morę information cali or write Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, Shelburne VT 05482; 
802/985-3346 Fax: 802/985-2331. Accommodadons for people with disabilities are possible. 
Please cali 802/985-3346, ext. 393, Yoice only; 1-800-253-0191 TTY Relay. 
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Vermont's Finest Maps! 



Since 1978, people in the 
Green Mountain State have 
relied on the Vermont Atlas 
& Gazetteer™ for the most 
detailed maps available. 
Now, this old friend has a 
bright new look. 

ALL NEW FEATURES! 


• Full-color detail 


• Elevation contours 


• Shaded relief 


• Forest cover 


• Street maps for 50 
cities and towns 

And, still the most complete 
back road couerage aoailable! 

Ideał for anything from weekend trips to wilderness adventures! 


Available wherever 
books, maps or sporting 
goods are sold. 



P.O. Box 298 
Freeport, ME 04032 
1-800-452-5931 
www.delorme.com 
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turned out for a day of games, puppet 
shows, musie, and free Icelandic pony 
rides. For parents, there were samples 
of gourmet food ranging from biscotti 
and coffee to salsa and pasta. Other 
kids' carnival activities include a sled- 
ding day, skating party, and a petting 
zoo. 

There was a low-lcey cross-country 
ski race for seniors at the Blueberry 
Lakę Ski Touring Center, where Guy 
Amundsen, 59, of nearby Moretown, 
and 58-year-old Bill Ryan, visiting 
from Saratoga, New York, competed 
over a five-kilometer ski course madę 
scratchy by a January thaw. It was 
Ryan's first race ever. 

"I beat the heli out of myself but I 
had a good time," he said afterward, 
staggering in. "You've got to start 
somewhere," he joked. Race director 
Lenord Robinson, a white-haired se¬ 
nior himself, won the race and then 
welcomed fellow competitors at the 
touring center for a hearty homemade 
lunch of ShephercFs Pie. 

For those who like traditional Ver- 
mont dining events, there are church 
suppers in Waitsfield and Warren, and 
the Mad River Ridge Runners Snow- 
mobile Club's hearty breakfast to ben- 
efit the Waitsfield Fire Department. 

The Ridge Runners also work with 
other sponsors to put on one of the 
most unusual events of the week, the 
Snocross snowmobile races at 
Kenyon's field on Route 100. Under a 
sunny sky, I stopped in to see what 
Snocross is all about. 

Competing on a narrow, winding 
and moguled half-mile Circuit, 
Snocross is one part Ben Hur chariot 
race, one part bucking bronco rodeo 
ride, and one part Daytona 500. Reach- 
ing speeds of 70 miles per hour and 
heights of six feet over the bumps, rid- 
ers try to survive the demolition derby 
effect of jockeying for position in close 
ąuarters while hanging on for dear life 
on the jumps. There were some dra- 
matic crackups, and occasionally the 
heavily padded and helmeted drivers 
flew off their snowmobiles. Morę than 
a thousand spectators watched 135 dri- 
vers compete for cash prizes in the 
two-day event. 

I had hoped to see the picturesąue 
Sleigh Rally at the Lareau Farm Inn. 
About 180 drivers in 12 classes were 
scheduled to compete, but lack of 
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Weddings, reunions, spur-of-the-moment 
Family gatherings—Barrows House is the 
perfect inn to host your special occasion. 

Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Romantic Gazebo & Gardens 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT MID-WEEK RATES 



1-800-639-1620 
in Vennont: 802-867-4455 
www.barrowshouse.com 


| ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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turesque Motel on 20 acres, in-town loca- 
tion, with fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern” 
adjacent. Shop at nearby famous outlet and 
factory Stores, ski the slopes, or just relax in 
our private Whirlpool and Sauna. 


Palmer Houde 


Rt. 7A North 

Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
800-917-6245 

or visit us ar www.palmerhouse.com 
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Southern Yermont: 


BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. Elegantly restored 1930s Art Deco ho¬ 
tel in historie downtown. Complex includes 3 screen 
Latchis Theatre, Latchis Grille & Windham Brewery 
with freshly brewed aleś and lagers. Deluxe lodging 
includes Continental breakfast and complimentary 
movie tickets. Winner of the Vermont Preservation 
Trust Award for Excellence. Recommended by Best 
Places to Stay in New England. 50 Main Street, 
Brattleboro, VT 05301. (802) 254-6300. 


DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesąue vil- 
lage of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in our 
1804 Main Inn and seven surrounding historie build¬ 
ings. Dining is an informal and delicious adventure 
in American regional cuisine. Minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Children welcome. Open year-round. Linda 
& Jim McGinnis, Innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. 
(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

LONDONDERRY 

Viking B&B. This wami, comfortable 1860s farm- 
house is the spot to enjoy your Vermont vacation. 
Start your day with a country breakfast and then x-c 
ski on our trails. At day's end relax by the fireplace. 
Many restaurants and shopping nearby. Our com¬ 
fortable rooms await! Londonderry, VT 05148. 

(802) 824-3933. 

MANCHESTER 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished Toll 
Gate Lodge. MistraPs offers exquisite French cui¬ 
sine amid an intimate riverside setting. Winner of 


WINĘ SPECTATOR’S “Award of Excellence.” Sa- 
vor such specialties as Chateaubriand for two, Veal 
Medallions, or Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and 
operated, Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are 
necessary. Fully licensed. All major credit cards. 

Rte. 11-30, Manchester. VT 05255. (802) 362-1779. 

Palmer House. AA A ♦♦♦♦. Large, luxurious rooms, 
one or two bedroom suites, in a Victorian or country 
style decor. All with private bath. C.A.T.V.. tele- 
phones, refrigerators and in-room coffee. See our ad 
display this page. Please inąuire about our winter 
package plans. Continental breakfast available. 

Route 7-A North, Manchester Center, VT 05255- 
0657. (802) 362-3600. Reservations. (800) 917-6245 
or visit us at www.palmerhouse.com 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. An inn to 
escape to! Double jacuzzis, in-room fireplaces, ex- 
ceptional restaurant — in two beautiful Federal 
homes in ąuintessential Vermont village. Relaxing 
atmosphere — European ambiance, American 
warmth. Suites individually decorated, many with 
antiąues, all with phones. Try “Mark Skinner Suitę” 
— two fireplaces and double jacuzzi. $ 138-S335, 
dinner & breakfast included. West Rd., off Rte. 7A, 
Manchester Village, VT 05254. (800) 822-2331. Fax 
(802) 362-2586. 

PERU 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge offering 
private guest rooms, family suites & two-bedroom 
cabins with living room & fireplace. Magnificent 
country cuisine & winę list. Pets permitted. On 
Bromley Mountain 400 yards from lifts and minutes 
to Stratton Mountain and cross-country skiing. Peru, 
VT 05152. (800) 424-CSAW. 

WILMINGTON 

Hermitage Inn. Continental dining featuring home- 
raised gamę birds and venison, fresh seafood, veal 
and morę. Grand award-winning winę list with over 
2,000 labels. Dinę amongst decoys, delacroixs, and 
sporting art. Fireside lounge — smokers and non- 
smokers accommodated. Cigar friendly. All rooms 
feature working fireplaces, private baths and tele- 
phones. Cali for brochure and reservations. Cold- 
brook Rd.. Wilmington. VT 05363. (802) 464-3511. 

Timber Creek. X-C skiers. downhillers or both! Lux- 
ury 2-6 bedroom homes overlook Mount Snów 
slopes. lst class x-c trails out your door. Choices in¬ 
clude fireplaces, saunas or hot tubs. Relax or work 
out at Health & Racąuet Club with pool, jacuzzi, 
weight room and courts. Shuttle service to slopes or 
trails. Route 100, West Dover. Information (802) 
464-1222. 


_ 

W Central Yermont: 

LUDLOW 

Jewell Brook Inn. Turn of the century farmhouse with 
10 comfortably appointed guestrooms. Sumptuous 
breakfast with homemade bread and muffins served 
daily. Enjoy a fieldstone fireplace in our tavem. Un¬ 
der a mile to Okemo Mountain with cross-country 
skiing, snowshoeing and ice skating nearby. Fami- 
lies welcome. (800) 681-4855 or (802) 228-8926. 82 
Andover St. (Rte. 100), Ludlow, VT 05149. Rates: 
$75-$85 B&B. 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Middlebury Inn. 80 elegantly restored rooms, 
modem amenities, fine dining, aftemoon tea, Sunday 
brunch, gift shop, uniąue packages. Historie down¬ 
town, boutiąue shops, museums and waterfall; easily 
accessible to Shelbume Museum. Vermont Teddy 
Bear factory; nearby reereation in Green Mountains 
& Lakę Champlain. AAA recommended. Member 
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Historie Hotels of America. On-the-green, Middle- 
bury, VT 05753. (800) 842-4666. 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience the 
charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. Known to 
many as Bob Newharfs Stratford Inn, the Waybury 
offers comfortable lodging, a cozy pub and fine 
country farę. Just minutes away from Middlebury 
which offers shopping, sightseeing and many cul- 
tural and community events. Route 125, East Mid¬ 
dlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. Located just minutes 
from Okemo and Killington, Hawk offers an array 
of activities in one of Vermont’s most scenie 
havens. Miles of groomed cross-country trails, 2 
lighted skating rinks, sleigh rides, a brand new year- 
round outdoor pool and spa, indoor pool and jacuzzi, 
an elegant country restaurant, and much morę. 
Choose a beautifully appointed inn room or enjoy 
the comforts of a fully equipped mountain villa, 
each with a trademark fteldstone fireplace. AAA 
♦♦♦♦. Scenie Route 100, P.O. Box 64, Plymouth, 
VT 05056. (800) 685-HAWK. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Four season inn on 1300 acres 
combines warmth and friendliness with modern 
amenities: Spacious guest rooms. casual fine dining, 
golf, tennis, swimming pool, 25 miles of hiking, 
mountain biking, x-c skiing and snowshoeing trails, 
fitness center, sauna, whirlpools. Morgan’s Pub. 
Conference Center. Open for lunch and dinner. Cali 
for “STAY FREE" offer. Randolph, VT 05060. 

(802) 728-5575 or (800) 424-5575. 

WOODSTOCK 

The Lincoln Inn. Rates: $99-$ 139 prdo; $89-$ 119 
prso. Renovated farmhouse situated on 6 acres of 
rolling hills bordered by Ottauquechee River and 
Lincoln Covered Bridge. 6 rooms with private baths. 
Superb Continental cuisine. Dinner: Tues.-Sun. 6-9 
p.m. Rates include gourmet breakfast. Rte. 4W, 
Woodstock, VT 05091. (802) 457-3312. Fax (802) 
457-5808. 



JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a hun- 
dred-acre wood. Two dogs and two cats welcome 
you to Homeplace. Gardens surround the house and 
the nearby barn is filled with friendly animals. Miles 
of hiking and ski trails complete the picture. Rates 
are $55 D/O. Fuli Breakfast. RR2, Jericho, VT 
05465. Mariot Huessy (802) 899-4694. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. Re- 
stored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn featuring: 
antiąues, stenciling, fireplaces, whirlpools, planked 
floors and beams, handmade quilts, private baths & 
mountain views. Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to 
Kiss in New England, Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the hearl of Stowe. Non-smoking AAA 
♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 
729-2980. Internet address: 
http://www.stoweinfo.com/saa/brasslantern 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the Euro- 
pean tradition, by the family that inspired “The 
Sound of Musie." Austrian-style lodge on 2,200 
acres with magnificent views. Cross-country touring 
center with 60km of groomed and back-country 
trails named “simply the finest in the U.S." Compli- 
mentary aftemoon tea & weekly Gluh Wein parties. 
Sleigh rides & snowshoeing. Close to alpine skiing 
at Stowe. (800) 826-7000. www.trappfamily.com 



G et away to an 
intimate inn 
in a pristine Vermont 
village. A quiet, refined 
ambiance invites 
relaxation or romance. 
Many rooms with wood 
fireplaces and double 
jacuzzis-one suitę bas 
two fireplaces and a 
double jacuzzi! 


You'U Only Bo Rcluctant To Leave. 

RiLUCTANT PAN I HKR INN 

West Road, Manchester Village 

1-800-822-2331 


European restraint, 
American informality, 
Vermont beauty. 
Comfortable bar 
and excellent dining 
complete your stay. 

Midweek ski 
packages available. 

Cali to arrange 
your escape. 
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EVERYTHING YOU DREAMED 
A SKI LODGE SHOULD BE 

Rooms with Fireplaces • Private Cabins • Family Suites 
• Cozy Pub • Magnificent Country Cuisine • 
Horse Drawn Sleigh Rides 


l£ 


Peru, Vermont 05152 
1-800-424-CSAW 
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‘Elegant, 

‘Edectic, 

and 

EĄguisitefy ‘freneft. 



for fesewations (802)362-1779 
fott Qate %oad 
Manchester Center, l/ermont 



Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious fine dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INN ł 

Route 125 , RMiddlebuiy,VT 05740 I 800 348-1810 • 8 ( 
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GOOD CHEER 

a restaurant, a brewery & a great hotel 
“all under one roof ’ 



WINDHAM BREWERY - celebrating 
the seasons with freshly brewed aleś & lagers 
LATCHIS GRILLE - serving a unique mix 
of American & International cuisine 

GOOD NIGHT 

the distinctive smali hotel 



catering to the independent traveler sińce 1 938 
LATCHIS HOTEL • 802-254-6300 
50 MAIN STREET, BRATTLEBORO, VT 05301 
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POMPANOOSUC MILLS 


The Weston table, Mason Chairs 
AND SHELBURNE SIDEBOARD 


: Storę Locations: Hanover, Nashua & Concord, NH 

-^amSrtdge, MA; SoHo, NYC; Burlington, VT; W Hartford & Westport, CT 
. Factory in East Thetford, VT. Tours Available. 

Catalog, prices & order info cali 800-841-6671 

i 0 W - P A H 0 0 S U C MILLS 

ESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE HARDWOOD FURNITURE 
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Retire in the Adirondacks! 





Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga. an affordable, new community for 
adults with active lifestyles. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we’re just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Please cali for appointment. 

Parkview at Ticonderoga 

Curt Kołakowski, REMAX Unlimited Realty 
P.O. Box 110, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 
(800) 795-PARK (7275) 



snów forced its postponement. Since 
the camival is jam-packed with events, 
I simply chose another, and headed up 
to Sugarbush Valley Ski Resort for the 
Jeep King of the Mountain Downhill 
Series. 

In its first event in the east, the se¬ 
ries featured a $500,000 purse and 
such skiing legends as Franz Klammer, 
Phil Mahre, Bill Johnson, Leonhard 
Stock and Pirmin Zurbriggen. The 
scene could have been anywhere on 
the European World Cup Circuit, with 
fans lining the course, yelling and ring- 
ing cowbells for their favorites, espe- 
cially Sugarbush's own Doug Lewis, a 
former Olympian and World Cup racer 
who organized the event and is a grad- 
uate of the nearby Green Mountain 
Valley School. 

Lewis didn't disappoint, streaking 
down the hill at morę than 65 miles 
per hour to come in third as the crowd 
roared approval. Glorious conditions 
and a desire to see some downhill 
greats brought out a demonstrative 
crowd of 2,500, including Vermont 
Governor Howard Dean, an avid skier 
who said he was there as "official han- 
der-out of trophies." 

Seeing the racers up close — actu- 
ally hearing the whoosh as they shot 
downhill, the scrape of skis edging on 
the firm snów, the tremendous jumps 
— was surprisingly thrilling. And un- 
like a World Cup event, it was a quin- 
tessentially Vermont experience, hos- 
pitable and Iow key. 

Afterward, spectators chatted with 
Lewis and Olympic medalist Phil 
Mahre, who hung around to mingle 
with fans wanting to talk or get auto- 
graphs. "It's morę fun here ; the locals 
appreciate us," said Mahre, noting that 
the feeling was mutual. 

Surrounded by the huge throng, 
basking in the sun on the deck of the 
Valley House lodge with a fine Ver- 
mont ale in hand, I took in the scene. 
It was a complete camival atmosphere, 
in the best sense of the word. Just ex- 
actly what the folks here had in mind. 

• 

This year's Mad River Valley Winter 
Carnival will be held January 31-Feb- 
ruary 9. For information, cali (802) 
496-3409. 


Andrew L. Nemethy lives in Adamant. 
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ie Lion In Winiei 
\ules Supreme! 


SiciYc y YlhhisiiL 
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’No.1 Overall In Eastern 
North America" Ski Magazine '96 

No.1 Overall In Eastern 

North America" Skiing Magazine '96 


For Slopeside lodging cali 

800-253-4SKI. 

Internet address: http://www.stowe.com/smr 
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t iłuit/otOtS (/)e,s'uyn 

wishes to congratulate Vermont Life Magazine 
on its 50th anniversary exhibit 

t iewo/hs' o/Gha/uje 

Fifty Years with Yermont Life 


| September 21-Octot|p|||0, 1996 
Southern Yermont Art Center, Manchester. Info: (802) 362-1405 

November 15-December 15 

Montshire Museuin of Science, Norwich. Info: (802) 649-2200 

January 3-March 31, 1997 
Htlen Day Art Center, Stowe. Info: (802) 253-8358 

April-May, 1997 

St. Johnsbury Art League. Info: (802) 748-6233 


June-October, 1997 

Shelburne Museum. Info: (802) 985-3344 


Shadows & Light Design ❖ 277 Pine St. #5 ♦> Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 860-6119 ♦♦♦ e-mail: Shadolight^aol.com 

Specialists in exhibit etwironments thnt communicnte , educnte and delight 
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Wlien Crafts Get BIG 


By Cheryl Dorschner 



B eginning craftspeople struggle to create demand and make a living. Successful crafts- 
people balance even trickier dilemmas: Hożo does one produce enough to meet todays 
demands while maintaining craftsmanship and high Cjuality? 

One doesnt. A Staff of employees do, machinenj helps and outside oendors are a possibil- 
ity. That creates further questions: Is it still a one-of-a-kind craft? And now that were 
geared upfor production, shall we sell by mail, retail or Wholesale only? Do we sell to Home 
Depot? Will we zoork with Disney? Should we try the Home Shopping Netzoork? 

The biggest of Vermont's crafts entrepreneurs face such cjuestions. Here are five who 
carefully zoalk the linę between hand-crafted and manufactured. 


Danforth Pewterers 


In the mid-1700s Thomas Danforth 
II, a pewterer in Middletown, Con¬ 
necticut, managed a steady business. 
He trained six sons in the trade, and 
his daughter married into a pewterer 
family. But his grandchildren and their 
children toolc up other trades. 

Four generations later, Fred Dan¬ 
forth and his wife, Judi, picked up the 
thread and built their business from a 
two-person shop in their Woodstock 
farmhouse in the late 1970s to 70 em¬ 
ployees in Middlebury today offering 
about 1,200 products, from jewelry to 
ornaments, key rings and tableware. 
They have licensing agreements with 
Disney, Beatrix Potter and three muse- 
ums. Danforth Pewterers' business is 
primarily Wholesale now, except for 
one shop, one craft show and limited 
mail order. Business is growing nicely 
at about 30 percent per year. 

After some lean early years when 
their family was young and the Dan- 
forths dropped out of the retail market, 
"the big turning point came in 1983," 
says Judi (pronounced "jude-eye"). 


"We had been only 
making hollowware, 
but working at home I 
started making carved 
whimsical buttons, 
pins, etc. They really 
took off. We experi- 
enced morę than 
100 percent growth. 

It was crazy. We 
were trying to keep 
up, raise kids, put 
the business on 
Computer." This 
was the begin¬ 
ning of hiring 
people to help 
with casting, finishing, shipping 
and the like. By 1988 they hired a gen¬ 
erał manager and moved the business 
and a retail shop to Middlebury, the 
town where the couple first met. 

"Since then we've been dedicated to 
our management structure and becom- 
ing professional," says Judi. Now the 
Danforths are considering hiring their 
first designer, a job they have always 
done themselves. 

"I would still have approval," Judi 


Some fine 
Danforth pewter. 


considers. "But I want to keep my con- 
tribution to the company what I do 
best and that's design." 

Maintaining ąuality and craftsman¬ 
ship during growth seems easy be- 
cause each employee needs to be 
trained starting with the very defini- 
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Hubbardton Forge 





Hubbardton 

Forge 


A graceful Hubbardton Forge lamp. 

tion of pewter as an alloy of tin, copper 
and antimony. "We can't put an ad in 
the paper for a pewterer," Judi points 
out. "We have to create them." As a 
result, she says, "We have an incredi- 
bly dedicated group of people so we 
don't need to convince them of the im- 
portance of ąuality. And most people 
can't believe how much handwork 
there is. It isn't like we have a ma¬ 
chinę that can spit out 100,000 pieces 
and, if we need morę, we just turn up 
the dial." 

The Danforths learned 
business the old-fash- 
ioned way. "We didn't 
go to business school 
with the intent to start 
a business, and then 
say, 'let's start a pewter 
business/ " says 
Judi. "We said, 'we 
really want to 
make this.' It 
sold. And now 
we're in busi¬ 
ness." 

Danforth 
Pewterers, 

P.O. Box 828, 

52 Seymour St., 

Middlebury, VT 
05753; Storę: (802) 

388-0098, Mail order: 

800-222-5260. 


Hubbardton Forge 
was founded in 1974 by 
two University of Ver- 
mont friends who knew morę 
about metal sculpture than busi¬ 
ness. In a drafty old barn in Hub¬ 
bardton, George Chandler and 
Reed Hampton faced the 110-de- 
gree forge as they hammered out 
utilitarian pieces, their baclc- 
sides nipped by below-zero 
winds. They practically skated 
across the dirt floor in winter,- in 
the spring they were standing in 
water. In 1976 they launched their 
first product linę of lighting fixtures, 
fireplace implements and candle 
stands and advertised them in Yankee 
and Colonial Home magazines. They 
worlced in construction to pay the 
bills. 

The simple desire for a better shop 
and the resulting series of loans set 
their course from craft to business. 
"We built the new barn in 1978 when 

Woody Jackson , famous for his Hol- 
stein cow art. has branched out 


Elegant glass 
from Simon 
Pearce. 


Simon 


pearce 


we were at a 
business pla- 
teau," recalls 
Chandler. 

"Once we had 
that mortgage we 
had to produce. 

We kept getting in 
deeper and deeper. 

... We didn't have 
the market to get 
the high-end busi¬ 
ness. We couldn't 
make it as partner 
craftsmen. We need- 
ed a bread-and-butter end of the busi¬ 
ness to make a living." 

They found it by selling through 
smali catalogs, but then they 
needed to meet the demands 
of volume sales. "So we fig- 
ured out a way to make our 
products for less," Chandler 
says. 

The method combines 100- 
year-old forging techniąues 
with state-of-the-art technol- 
ogy, including com- 
puter-guided ma- 
chines, conveyor 
belts and a Staff. 
Catch 22: Crafts 
show juries no 
longer considered 
the work hand- 
made. Hubbardton 
Forge last attended 
a craft show in 1980. 
"As craftspeople, 
originally we had the 
fear that, if we madę 
morę than 10, it wasn't 
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Handcrafted Furniture 


Custom Cabinets 



NOTHItr iRlDGE 

WOODWORKING 


PO B O X 189 RICHMOND, VT 0 5 4 7 7 
802-434-4123 FAX 802-434-4130 
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WILL MOSES 



"School House Christmas" 12" X 16" 

School House Christmas 

Each Serigraph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 
15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey'8 Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Hawkins House, Bennington, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 
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hand-crafted. Now we realize that 
when you have to make one piece [the 
parts] only have to fit that one, but 
when you make many pieces, each 
part has to fit all of them, ,/ argues 
Chandler. 'T've seen people at GE 
hand-buffing products to tens of thou- 
sands of an inch. That's craftsman- 
ship. Whenever there is the mind, the 
hand and the eye, there's craftsman- 
ship." 

The business concentrated on 
wholesaling wrought-iron lighting fix- 
tures. It took 10 years to turn a profit. 
Then a failed merger tested the com¬ 
pany once morę. In 1992, Don Merkle 
became the third partner. 

Today the company has 54 employ- 
ees and makes and ships almost every- 
thing from its Castleton site. An 
1 l,000-square-foot addition will be 
completed in early December. Busi¬ 
ness is growing between 15 and 30 per- 
cent annually and the company ex- 
pects to gross $4 million in 1996, says 
Chandler. Catalogs such as Orvis, L.L. 
Bean and Eddie Bauer make up 22 per- 
cent of the business. 

Now Hubbardton Forge faces the 
next stage of growth, retooling for ex- 
pansion. 

Is a business really dying if it's not 
growing? Chandler ąuickly replies: “I 
don't want to find out." 

Hubbardton Forge, P.O. Box 827, 
Castleton, VT 05735, tel (802) 468- 
3090. 

Simon Pearce 

"People should do what they enjoy, 
in order to do well. I blew glass for 25 
years — I got that out of my system," 
says Simon Pearce, glassblower turned 
entrepreneur. "I love doing new 
things...." 

That sheds light on why, sińce 1981, 
Simon Pearce has moved his glass 
business from Ireland to an old mili in 
Quechee, harnessed the water power 
of the Ottauąuechee River, opened a 
glass factory where visitors can watch 
the process, built a reputable restau- 
rant, added a pottery, and established a 
second factory in Windsor. He now 
has 10 retail shops in the Northeast, 
sells to about 150 Wholesale accounts 
and offers his wares by mail to 35,000 
customers. 
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There's morę of course. The com¬ 
pany is morę than doubling its space at 
Windsor, where it already has 12 teams 
of glassblowers — 230 employees in 
all. At a 20 percent growth ratę, Simon 
Pearce expects to end 1996 with $15 
million in business. 

"We're putting in a new pottery in 
Windsor," notes Pearce. "It should be 
built by Christmas and open to the 
public by February. Plus we're increas- 
ing our warehouse space... " 

"Our growth ratę has been natural," 
he says. "It's hard to stop a company. 
A company needs to find its own 
growth ratę, whether that's five per¬ 
cent, 10 percent or 50 percent." 

Pearce sees his role as designer, vi- 
sionary and keeper of standards. He 
chose the retail route to control the 
ąuality of the shops and what was be- 
ing sold alongside his work. Ul t i - 
mately he placed someone who began 
selling in one of his shops in charge of 
all 10 Stores. Likewise he has pro- 
moted one of the glassblowers to gen¬ 
erał manager. "I love people coming 
into the company and doing well for 
themselves. I love watching them 
grow. I love being able to delegate. I 
don't work that hard anymore." 

Simon Pearce, The Mili, Quechee, 
VT 05059, tel. (802) 295-2711. 

Bennington Potters 

Contemporary cooks and collectors 
of fine antiąues alike know Benning¬ 
ton Potters, which has its roots in craft 
and its wares in the Museum of Mod¬ 
ern Art. 

There are two Bennington Potter 
stories. 

The first revolves around the classic 
New England styles that have become 
so collectable — from the salt-glazed, 
blue-patterned to the classic brown 
and functional. From 1793 to 1858 
Bennington was home to several pot- 
teries: Norton & Company, Fenton & 
Norton, Lyman, Fenton's Enamels, 
U.S. Pottery and others. 

The second story is the continuing 
pottery tradition. Today's Bennington 
Potters was started in 1948, when 
David Gil opened his one-man shop. 
Eight hundred designs later, the linę 
has changed considerably from its tra- 
ditional roots. Many lament the pass- 


Takbtk&Tow 



Now you can make your 
own bear in our Make a 
Friend For Life ’ Area. 


After a chilly day on the slopes, nothings better than 
a warm hug from a Vermont Teddy Bear. 

Take the factory tour and see how Bears 
are brought to life. 


2236 Shelburne Road 
Shelburne, Vermont 
802-985-3001 
www.vtbear.com 
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The Weather Hill Restoration Company, a nationally renowned preseruation firm , provides 
all consulting , design , huilding and restoration seruices. They also offer a large inventory 
of classic antiąue homes , barns and outbuildings. The cost is very competitive with new 
custom built houses. The craftsmanship is unmatched. Please cali for literaturę. 

(Charlotte) 802.425.2095 ( Manchester ) 802.362.0811 (Waitsfield) 802.496.2280 
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THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 


Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 
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SOCIALLY 
RESPON SI VE 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
SINCE 1985 


For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 

The Clean Yield 

P.O. Box 1 17 

Garvin Hill Road 

Greensboro, VT 05841 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 


Just because you live in Vermont 
doesn’t mean you’ve seen it all. 


For one week in December, The QVC Localfour mobile studio, will cross 
Vermont, taking you to several remote, scenie locales. Along the way, we'll 
discover the best locally madę and most unique products from all over 
the State, including the work of Stephen Huneck and the Christmas musie 
of the Von Trapp family. It's all part of QVC's "Quest for America's Best: 
Vermont Week." So tune in and see Vermont like you've never seen it before. 


QVC's "Quest for America's Best: Vermont Week'" 
Monday, December 2 — Sunday, December 8 


QVC 


ing of the ąuintessential Bennington 
bowl: utterly simple with opaąue blue 
exterior and milk-white interior. To¬ 
day^ designs only resemble their for- 
bears in the rustic charm of the agate 
glaze. Colors rangę from white, taupe, 
meeting-house blue and barn red to 
bright pink and yellow. The shapes 
somehow recall early American forms 
and yet look contemporary. And each 
piece can go into oven, microwave and 
dishwasher. 

Today about 50 people manufacture 
morę than 250 items in at least 40 col¬ 
ors and treatments. Beyond cookware 
and dinnerware are the terra-cotta 
planters, bird baths and bird feeders. 
No longer is there a series of potters at 
their wheels. These pieces are pro- 
duced by plastic pressing and slip cast¬ 
ing, dipped or sprayed with glaze and 
loaded into a tunnel kiln. But this isn't 
an assembly linę — skilled potters 
handle a variety of tasks. 

The pottery has been recognized by 
a number of museums throughout the 
country. "Each piece," the company 
says, "shows the personal touch of 
David Gil, designer and creative force 
behind Bennington Potters." 

Bennington Potters, P.O. Box 199, 
324 Country Street, Bennington, VT 
05201-0199, tel. (802) 447-7531. 

Holy Cow, Inc. 

"I was never a craftsperson. I was an 
artist making limited edition prints 
and painting houses," Woody Jackson 
says of his beginnings in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s as a Middlebury Col¬ 
lege student. 

One of his other vocations during 
the college commune years was raking 
and baling hay at nearby dairy farms. 
He initially tried to capture those Ver- 
mont farm landscapes in his prints, 
but cows kept getting in the way. 

When he madę up a few T-shirts as a 
promotion for an art show, friends sug- 
gested that he could make some 
money selling these. "I just sort of 
tucked that bit of information away," 
Jackson says. 

His first exhibit of opaąue water- 
color black-and-white Holstein cows, 
which have become his signature im¬ 
age, was in 1974. With few expenses, 
he was earning enough cash for a few 
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years to finance summer trips to Eu¬ 
ropę. 

It wasn't until 1983 when "I had 
zero money," that the T-shirt idea 
resurfaced, says Jackson. "It's a lot 
harder to sell a painting than a T- 
shirt." He advertised six styles in 
1983. They were a hit. Licensing agree- 
ments with Ben & Jerry's and Absolut 
Vodka, along with the zany collec- 
tability of the cow image that Jackson 
has dubbed "Cowmania," propelled 
him to national renown. Others tried 
to copy his image and faced lawsuits. 

Jackson launched his Holy Cow mail 
order business with 60,000 names. He 
published his first 12-page color cata- 
log in 1987 and offered his first calen- 
dar in 1988. Today, Holy Cow's T- 
shirt linę numbers 22 — not just cows 
but dogs, baseball themes, flowers and 
landscapes. And there are boxer shorts, 
glasses, mugs, lunch bags, golf balls 
and such. His catalog copy shows a gift 
for promotional writing, if he should 
ever need a second career. 

"You get caught up in the business 
thing when you first do it and come to 
rely on the income/' he admits. 
"There used to be a linę between fine 
art and crafts. It's being bridged. Crafts- 
people used to make morę functional 
stuff. Crafts have become morę artistic 
and non-utilitarian." 

Jackson still sets up a booth at a few 
craft shows. But with the end of the 
1980s mail order boom, he's seen his 
Staff shrink from 25 to five and his 
gross sales cut in half from a high of 
$1.5 million. 

Woody Jackson is at a crossroads 
that other entrepreneurs such as Dan- 
forth and Hubbardton have already 
faced. 

"Tm going to concentrate morę on 
Wholesale," he says. And he has 
launched a linę of designer and cus- 
tom-photo switch plates. 

And there's art, he notes: "I have 
done a lot of painting in the past three 
years. It gives you different branches 
to the tree. I've got to change. The cow 
is getting a little gray, as we all are." 

Holy Cow, Inc., P.O. Box 906M, 52 
Seymour Street, Middlebury, VT 
05656, tel. (802) 388-6737. 


Cheryl Dorschner regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's craft column. She lives in 
Williston. 
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Vermqnt 

Bracelef 

by Kimet Hond 

1 

sterling • 14k gold 
sterling & 18kgoId 

Vermonters wear 
the Vermont Bracelet 

for a brochure or to order 

802-362-4971 

credit cards accepted 
Box 827 

Manchester, Yermont 05254 
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SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 



Solid wood furniłure madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an investment 
in quality that will last for generałions. 

Visit our new showroom 2% miles soułh of Brandon on Route 7. 


"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 

802-247-0117 Fax 802-247-4301 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-4 
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AKTISANS’ HANI) 

Vermont's Largest Cooperative Crafts Gallery 



89 Main St. at City Center, Montpelier, Vermont 

M-Sat 10-5:30 & Sun 11-3 ❖ (802) 229-9492 
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Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR M1LL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3PM 
RETAIL STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5 PM 


The 
Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 
Internet: http://www.bowlmill.com 
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Fine lettering or symbols carved in 
stone on your property or in our studio 
by lettering artist, Tari Swenson. 

Cali for information and catalog. 

STONES STUDIO 800.253.5145 

at the West Branch Sculpture Park. Stowe, Yermont 


1996 Yermont Crafts Guide 


New! Expanded Crafts Show Section willi 
information about f ennont ’s Top Shows! 

Find Vermont crafts year-round in artisan’s studios, 
shops, galleries, and fairs with this 52 page booklet. 
Find product information from 500 Vermont artisans. 
Send $5 postage and handling to Yermont Crafts 
Council, PO Box 958, Montpelier, YT 05601. 

| (802) 223-5580. 

» e-mail: vtlcralls@aol.com 
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Spheres of Influence 



So. Yermont’s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings 

& 

Creative gifts for the bride and groom 
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the turnpike road 

wood-fired functional vessels 
in the oriental tradition 
for food, flowers and 
ć *\ contemplation 


Malcolm Wright, Mariboro, Yermont 05344 /802-254-2168/e.moil: tpkrd@sovef.net 
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BY THE VERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 



Furniture and Accessories in the 
Shaker and Arts-and-Crafts Traditions 
Colonial Reproductions and Custom Designs 
Ali in solid hardwoods with classic joinery 

WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKER 

RT 30 RD1 BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 802 645 0966 

uiww.vtweb.com/laberge/ laberge@sover.net Free brochure 
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Authentic Vermont White Cedar 
811 Clapboards... to keep your home beautiful 
nr| without the maintenance. 

5S£ • kiln-dried 

B.IIK • wood grain texture for character 

• prestained on both sides for durability 


S This saves you money NOW... and in the FUTURĘ! 
For morę Information cali: 800»228 9 4021 


— ■—— Dorr Manufacturing *151 The Great Road • Groton, VT 05046 


<1 
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your pets in a special way.... 

Hand painted living portraits of your lovmg 
pet on beautiful handcrafted wooden 
keepsake or cremation urns. 

These beautiful memorials are an expression 
of gratitude and love painted by one of 
Vermont s prominent artists, Patricia Dorr. 

Vermont źBarial c Urns $ 189 ppd 

Crafted by Dorr Manufacturing 800*228*4021 
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McGuire Family Fumituremakers 
Lakę Champlain Islands 
Isle La MoUe,Vermont 05463 
1-802-928-3118 


vermont 

CLOCK 

company 


Workshop-Showroom 
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Cambridge, 1966, photo by Winston 
Pote. Can you find the draft horses? 


The Wonders Of 

WINTER 


ermont’s longest season is winter. It 
is the state’s hardest time, too, and 
in some ways, its most beautiful. It is 
the season that defines Vermont, and it 
bas its own joys, beauties and tribula- 
tions. 

In editing photos from 50 years of 
Vermont Life winter editions for this ret- 
rospecdve, the second in our seasonal 
series, we faced an immense library of 
images. From the thousands of pictures 
of snów shovelers and snowshoers, 
skiers and horse loggers, snowplowing 
and ice skating, of wintry blue morn- 
ings and purple dnsks, we have selected 
the few for which we had the space. We 
hope the wonders they capture provide 
you with some extra warmth in this 
cold, beautiful season and honor the 
many, many outstanding winter pho- 
tographs the magazine has displayed 
over the past half-century. 


* 




















Mount Mansfield. 1969 

Clyde H. Smith 


Morning light on Vermont’s highest 
mountain shows the many hues of 
winter. 



The winter barn, 1975 

Richard W. Brown 


A Vermont barn in winter, wrote Richard Brown, “is a 
domesticated Noah’s ark, solidly anchored in a five- 
month flood of snów.” 


Stove nap, 1976 

G. Allan Brown 


The heat from a woodstove seems warmer 
than any other heat, but sit too close and you 
may be there longer than you planned. 
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Burlington waterfront, 1982 

S. Henry Lam pert 


Lampert, a dentist with a love for photography and Lakę 
Champlain, remembers that he had to lie on the ice to take the 
picture, and that the wind-chill factor was 20 below zero. 
Whatever it took, he says, “This is my all time favorite.” 


Dr. Raymond Dumas, veterinarian, Moretown, 1952 

Yerner Z. Reed 


On the day Verner Reed traveled with him, 
Waterbury’s Dr. Dumas madę 21 calls and drove 
105 miles, starting before daylight and continu- 
ing into the night. Here, with the farmer close 
behind and supplies in hand, Dumas leaves one 
barn on his way to the next. 
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“He is the granddaddy of 
them all!” said Hubbard. 
“Used to jump into logging 
creeks in January 7 with his 
brother, Tempie, to see 
who could stay in longer.” 


Chet Grimes, logger, 
South Wheelock. 1980 

Ethan Hubbard 
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Once-in-a-lifetime powder, Sugarbush, 1971 

Clyde H. Smith 


Smith clambered up and down trees in his ski boots to capture this 
picture of skiers swooping through the nearly four feet of snów a March 
storm dumped on the Warren resort. 
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Mountain snów, 1947 

Mack Derick 



The picture ran with no caption, but 
there was a listing of nearly every ski 
area in Yermont next to it. 


Getting inthe wood, 1965 

Hanson Carroll 


They did much of the work at Lee 
Ward’s firewood operation in 
Bethel by machinę. But they 
stacked all the wood — sometimes 
as much as 500 cords — by hand. 
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Every year the Brookfield Ice Harvest Festival 
demonstrates how ice was cut and stored in the 
old days. In this case, the process also gave new 
meaning to the term “safety belt.” 


It takes just the right con- 
junction of wind and snów to 
create that elusive meteoro- 
logical phenomenon the 
snow-roller. Wlien they ap- 
peared by the thousands 
along Route 100 — some as 
large as four feet in diameter 
— Clyde Smith was up at dawn to record them. 
“Absolutely, without a doubt, one of the most bizarre 
winter weather situations I’ve ever observed,” he said. 


Slippery business, Brookfield, 1986 

Paul O. Boisyert 


Snow-rollers, near Morrisville, 1973 

Clyde H. Smith 



















Evening shadows. Gavendish, 1961 

Robert Holland 


From the old maples to the old house and barns, 
Holland captured the essentials of a Yermont farmstead. 
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Heading home, Putney, 1962 

Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo 


Jennifer, Tim and Sverre Caldwell setde into the car 
at the end of a cross-country ski outing in the days of 
wooden skis and bamboo poles. Ali three would grow 
up to be notable skiers. Tim, left, skied for the 
United States in four Olympics — he’s leading the 
pack in the photo above, 15 years later — and Sverre 
became headmaster at Stratton Mountain School. 
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Skiing forthe U.S.A., Putney, 1977 

Richard Howard 


In late winter 1976, much of the U.S. cross-country ski team — including Bill Koch, who had 
just won an Olympic silver medal — came from the Brattleboro area. “On a winter after- 
noon,” Richard Howard recalls, “we all met up at the Putney School, and Koch disappeared 
quickly over a rise. I waited and suddenly they emerged, like graceful, colorful tropical 
birds, racing across the black and white winter landscape.” From left, Tim Caldwell, 

Stan Dunklee, Bill Koch, and Jim Galanes. 



Silos and snów, Pomłret, 1961 

Dayid Witham 


The accompanying text quoted Rudyard Kipling, who once lived in Dummer- 
ston: “Hills of pure white, or speckled and furred with woods, rosę above the 
solid white levels of the fields, and the sun rioted over their embroideries till 
the eyes ached ...” 
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Through the Lens 

For 50 Years, Some of the Nation's Best Photographers Hat/e Captured Vermont on Film 


Two grades studied 
in one room in East 
Dummerston when 
photographers 
Angelo Lomeo and 
Sonja Bullaty, 
below, circa 1955, 
covered "The 
Very First Day ot 
School" for the 
Autumn 1960 issue. 





By John Lazenby 
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I n the days before tele- 
phone answering ma- 
chines, Vermont Life 
editor Walter Hard Jr. 
sometimes communicated 
with his busy writers and 
photographers via terse 
postcards. 

So it was that a card 
wended its way from Mont- 
pelier to Norwich. "Eleanor 
Roosevelt due in White 
River Junction on Wednes- 
day," it said. "Shoot her." 

As ominous as it sounds, 


it was just another assign- 
ment for Hanson Carroll, 
who, in a 40-year associa- 
tion with the magazine, 
probably did morę work for 
Vermont Life than any pho- 
tographer before or sińce. 
He worked for every editor 
except the first, and that 
was only because he wasn't 
a photographer when the 
magazine started. 

When Carroll did his first 
Vermont Life story in 1956, 
he was joining a group of 


photographers who had 
been supplying the State 
magazine with pictures 
sińce its founding 10 years 
before. 

Because Veimont Life 
was emulating Life, the pre¬ 
mier picture publication of 
its early days, VL's first edi¬ 
tor, Earle W. Newton, and 
his successor, Walter Hard 
Jr., had madę it a point to 
seek out talented photogra¬ 
phers, and talented photog¬ 
raphers soon sought out 






















Vermont Life. 

Although the magazine 
has always had good writ- 
ers, "It ąuickly became ap- 
parent," said Hard, who be¬ 
came editor in 1950, "that 
to show Vermont it was per- 
haps morę efficient to do it 
with photographs than with 
writing." 

Among the best known of 
the early photographers was 
Mack Derick. A native of 
Quebec, he bought a studio 
in Orleans for $300 in 1920 
and began a 50-year career 
recording Vermont in his 
own distinctive style, work- 
ing — as all Vermont Life 
photographers have — as a 
freelancer. 

Derick was an original. 
He invented photographic 
gadgets, he sometimes trav- 
eled with a platform on the 
roof of his car to stand on 
while capturing striking 
landscapes, and he delighted 
in putting his own twist on 
things, as he did in "Au- 
tumn Dryad," the ąuirky 
Autumn 1947 Vermont Life 
cover depicting a woman 
painting the fali leaves. 

Another of the first VL 
photographers was Warren 
Dexter, who left Rutland to 
attend the Clarence White 
School of Photography in 
New York City in the 
1930s. One of the course re- 
ąuirements was to take nine 
photographs of an egg or a 
porcelain cup, and make 
each different. "The only 
way you could do it," said 
Dexter, now 84, "was with 
light, and that was the pro- 
ject, to learn how to use 
light." 

Despite the difficulties of 
working with color film 
with an ASA (a measure of 
sensitivity to light) of 2 or 6 , 
compared to today's ASA 50 
or 100 films, Dexter and the 
others captured Vermont's 
landscape and people. 

Over morę than 20 years 
at the magazine's hełm, 
Walter Hard fr. attracted ac- 
complished landscape pho¬ 
tographers such as Robert 
Holland, Winston Pote, 


John Vondell, Grant Heil- 
man, Hans Wendler and 
Arthur Griffin, and gifted 
documentarians such as 
Neil Priessman, Stephen 
Whitney, David Plowden, 
Verner Z. Reed and 
Clemens Kalischer, to name 
a few. 

Many of these were well- 
known photographers, 
schooled in the photo essay, 
who needed outlets for their 
work as the big national pic- 
ture magazines cut back. In 
addition, many of them 
worked in black and white, 
and in those days it was 
much less expensive for 
Vermont Life to reproduce 
black and white images 
than color ones. 

Clemens Kalischer was, 
and is, a master of black and 
white. After fleeing war¬ 
tom Europę in the 1940s, he 
had stumbled into photog¬ 
raphy while working in a 
department storę in New 
York City. He fell into some 
assignments, did work for 
The New York Times, met 
Edward Steichen and had a 
photo in Steichen's famous 
Family of Mam exhibit. His 
first Vermont Life work was 
covering the Marlboro 
School of Musie for the 
Summer 1957 issue. Then 


Walter Hard sent him to 
photograph the village of 
Peacham in the depths of 
winter. 

Despite deep snów and 
PeachanTs isolation, Kalis¬ 
cher found things there any- 
thing but sleepy. The place 
was hopping. Between com- 
munity meetings and social 
events, he nearly worked 
himself into exhaustion. 
"Every night there were 
things going on," he said. 

To make matters worse, 
every night a different fam- 
ily put him up, and every 
night he'd have to stay up 
late talking to them and 
retelling his life's story. He 
enjoyed it, but he didn't get 
much sleep. Finally, he 
stayed a few extra nights at 
the minister's house to re- 
cuperate. 

He stayed in Peacham at 
least two weeks. "I didn't 
even count the time. I just 
wanted to do it right," he 
said, adding with a touch of 
regret, "which people do 
less and less." 

Two morę photo essayists 
were Sonja Bullaty and An- 
gelo Lomeo, a husband and 
wife team — he from New 
York City, she from Prague 
— who had literally met in 
the darkroom. They lived in 


Hanson Carroll, below, in the 1970s, 
photographed morę stories for 
Vermont Life than anyone in the maga- 
zine s history. Left, his well-orches- 
trated Summer 1970 cover; bottom, 
the church organist in Norwich set 
off Carrolls extra-long shutter 
release for the 1961 story "A Town 
Takes Its Own Picture." 



New York, but they loved 
Vermont, and they ap- 
proached Hard with a story 
idea in the early 1950s. 

"We were always inter- 
ested in doing something in 
depth," Sonja said. "What's 
the point if you're not going 
to do them well?" 

From their first VL story 
on a country school in 1955, 
they covered farms, fami- 
lies, auctions, the Weston 
Priory, the Bayley-Hazen 
Road, the Fourth of July, 
granite ąuarries, skiing, and, 
once, a blazing junkyard. 
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Red W.W. Whiting cans mapie syrup 
in Fairfield in Paul 0. Boisvert's 
Spring 1993 photo. As a boy, Boisvert, 
above, grew up around sugaring and 
still loves to photograph this Vermont 
rite of spring. 

them a lot of editorial free- 
dom. Throughout his years 
as editor, Hard recalls, he 
never dictated exactly what 
kind of pictures photogra- 
phers should provide: "As I 
saw it, we could use their 
talents — free rangę, with- 
out much limitation — to 
show Vermont as they saw 
it, not as the magazine saw 
it." 

Although he used out-of- 
state photographers, Hard 
also had Vermont talent in 
such people as Peter Miller 
and Hanson Carroll, both of 
whom could cover almost 


anything, from a ski race to 
a dairy farm, and come back 
with great photos. 

Like Bullaty and Lomeo, 
they used 35-millimeter 
cameras, a break from the 
larger, less agile cameras of 
the past. 

"That madę a nice loolc to 
the magazine," Carroll re- 
called. "It madę everything 
morę candid. It was a depar- 
ture from some of the ear- 
lier photographers who were 
on the tripod all the time." 


They bought a sec- 
ond home in Mount 
Holly, and their 
work evolved with 
the changing maga¬ 
zine, moving from 
the black and white 
photo essay to the 
color essay. Their 
ties to Vermont in- 
creased, too. 

"The nicest thing about 
our work for Vermont Life 
was, when we met people, 
somehow they became part 
of our extended family," 
said Sonja. 

In some cases they have 
stayed in touch for decades 
with the Vermonters they 
photographed. In other cases 
the families and their enter- 
prises are gone. "The only 
thing that remained, very 
often, was what we did, the 
photographs," said Angelo. 

Now in their 7Os, they 
consider the photo essay 
virtually dead, killed by 
television, but their passion 
for working in depth has led 
them to do photo books, 
most recently on Provence, 
Tuscany and Venice. 

Then, as now, Vermont 
Life could not pay photogra¬ 
phers what larger magazines 
could. But many were de- 
lighted to get to lcnow Ver- 
mont. Hard was able to let 
them use a guest house at 
his home on Lalce Cham- 
plain in Burlington so that 
they could bring their fami¬ 
lies and make something of 
a vacation out of a Vermont 
Life assignment. 

He also tended to give 


Clyde H. Smith, above, with friend, 
began working for Vermont Life in the 
mid-1960s. Right, his photo of spring 
angling in South Woodbury was the 
Spring 1979 cover. 
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CarrolPs family had come 
to Vermont when he was 
nine, and he had grown up 
on a farm in Quechee. As a 
young man in the 1950s he 
began to work as a reporter 
in the upper Connecticut 
yalley for The Valley News, 
but he soon specialized in 
photography, clipping his 
photo story ideas from the 
Associated Press wire. He 
ąuickly developed a good re- 
lationship with Walter 
Hard. 

"If I just called that num- 
ber [Vermont Life ] and I had 
a fairly good idea," he re- 
members, "I was working." 

Carroll eventually did 
morę than 150 stories for 
the magazine: winter carni- 
vals, lumberjack roundups, 
hill farms, rhubarb, hunters, 
skiing, kayaking, bicycling, 
igloos, eąuestrians, sugar¬ 
ing, hay rides, a country 
minister, all of them pho¬ 
tographed well and dis- 
played in lively layouts in 
the magazine. 

Although Carroll liked 
the candid look, he also 
liked to eliminate the ele¬ 
ment of chance, and he and 
Frank Lieberman, the maga¬ 
zine^ art director, worked 
together to produce some of 
Vermont Life' s morę strik- 
ing covers in the 1960s and 
early 1970s. 

"To be honest," Carroll 
says, "these weren't candid." 

























Lieberman and Carroll 
had had enough of photo 
shoots that almost produced 
covers. When it came time 
to shoot a cover, they came 
up with a concept and a 
shooting script. 


Perhaps their best-known 
collaboration was the Sum- 
mer 1970 cover, which 
showed a grandmother and 
her granddaughter on a Ver- 
mont hill farm porch, husk- 
ing corn. Beyond the porch 


are the mountains and a 
winding dirt road; coming 
up the road is a farmer lead- 
ing a horse. It is a slice of 
rural life that touches nearly 
all possible emotional bases. 

That's the way Lieberman 
and Carroll planned it. In 
fact, the older woman and 
the girl weren't related. 
Lieberman was in the 
bushes below the porch, sig- 
naling to the farmer to bring 
the horse up. And they shot 
the scene over and over un- 
til they got it exactly the 
way they wanted it. 

They wanted to be surę 
they captured the Vermont 
images they knew were 
there. 

Sue Stanley hugs her daughter, 

Lois, in a picture from the 1976 story 
"Farm Wite," photographed by 
Clemens Kalischer, below. 




Left, the hills of Richard W. Brown s 
Northeast Kingdom. Beginning in the 
early 1970s, Brown, below, captured 
on film a fading Vermont way of life. 



"It's the kind of thing you 
see everywhere," Carroll 
said, "but [when you at- 
tempt to talce the picture] it 
doesn't happen." 

Vermont Life no longer 
assigns covers. They now 
generally come from photos 
taken for stories that appear 
in the magazine or from 
photos already in a photog- 
rapher's files. 

Morę good photographers 
came to Vermont Life, and 
Carroll remembers the com- 
petition with good humor 
but also a tonę of resigna- 
tion: Every new photogra- 
pher meant he had to fight a 
bit morę for space in the 
magazine. But he loved the 
worlc. 

"I really think I was very 
lucky," he said. "I always 
felt that there was one guy 
who was always ahead of 
me, so you don't feel like 
you're on the throne, you 
don't feel like you're lead- 
ing the pack. You just feel 
like you're running as hard 
as you can." 

A bitter blow came in 
1979 when his house caught 
fire. "The instructions were: 
If we ever have a fire, go to 
the cabinet at the top of the 
stairs first [where his photos 
were kept]. My son got to it 
and reached out and burned 
his hand. It was red hot." 

Thirty years of photogra- 
phy was destroyed. Oddly 
enough, this wasn't all bad. 

Continued on page 68 
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From simple beginnings, snowboards have 
become sophisticated, high-flying and very 
popular. Right, last March the U.S. Open 
Championship, sponsored by Barton Snow¬ 
boards of Burlington, drew 5,000 people to 
Stratton Mountain. 






By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


W hen Jake Burton Carpenter began making wooden 
snowboards by hand in Londonderry 20 years ago, he 
thought he might be developing a new sport. He didn't 
have an inkling that he would also help spawn a whole 
new industry and a subculture, not to mention causing major up- 
heaval in the skiing world and transforming himself into a living 
legend and the president and sole owner of a multimillion-dollar 
Vermont company. 

"I never thought the sport would take off as it did," says the busy 
Carpenter, 42, checking in via cellular phone while driving to his 
home in Stowe after a late night at his Burlington headąuarters. 

Burton Snowboards has come a mind-boggling distance from the 
days when Jake Burton — as Carpenter is universally known in the 
snowboard world — was a one-man show and true-believer who 
cut, routed, sanded and silk-screened the boards himself. An eco- 
nomics major who had a brief, unhappy stint on Wall Street before 
moving to Vermont, Burton now employs 200 people in the state's 
largest city, Burlington, where the company moved in 1992 after 
outgrowing its Manchester headąuarters. Today, the manufacturing 
facility, converted from a General Electric plant that once madę 
Gatling guns, shoots out 58 different models of snowboards that are 
exported to 27 countries. Relentlessly youthful workers wander the 
lobby, along with a few of their dogs. There is a showcase of Jake 
Burton memorabilia, a retail shop, a display of Burton boards that 
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traces the sport's evolution, and a blackboard where visitors and 
workers can philosophize or wax eloąuent about their dream boards 
or rides. 

The one thing that hasn't changed for Jake Burton, now married 
and the father of three sons, is his enthusiasm for product testing, 
which is to say, snowboarding. He rode 75 days last year, the only 
downside being a broken leg he got last Easter snowboarding 
through the woods on scant snów. 

Though the past has been fuli of surprises, Burton expects snow¬ 
boardingu wild growth to continue. 

"It's just the beginning," he declares, citing outdoor recreation 
trends and a surging interest in the sport among Baby Boomers and 
older adults. A recent Snowboarding Magazine survey counted 250 
companies making boards, clothing, boots and bindings. The wave 
of interest may well rise even higher in 1998, when the winter 
Olympics will introduce snowboarding as an official event. 

Though Burton recalls being scoffed at when he predicted years 
ago that snowboarders would eventually outnumber skiers, today 
no one laughs. There are about 2.3 million boarders and 9 million 
skiers, according to the trade group Ski Industries of America, and 
the only ąuestion seems to be not whether it will happen but when. 
Some say there could be morę boarders than skiers by the year 2000. 

Burton's dizzying ascension in the industry has been matched by 
eąually amazing changes at ski areas. Just a few years ago, snow¬ 
boarding was considered a renegade, rad-bad sport whose baggy 
pantsed, spike-haired dudes, slinging snowboard lingo that was un- 
mtelligible to those outside the sport, brought fear and loathing to 
the slopes. 

Today, that has changed, and the face of snowboarding is as likely 
to be that of a young child or a middle-aged former skier as it is a 
wild teenager. 

"That late 1980s adolescent phenomenon really had nothing to 
do with what was strapped on their feet," observes Myra Foster at 
Stratton Mountain, where Burton tested his earliest boards. In 1983, 
Stratton became the first ski area in the East to allow snowboarders. 
Foster estimates that they now represent 15 to 20 percent of Strat- 
ton's ticket sales, and that includes a lot of adults. 

Continued on page 74 
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V E R M O N T S C E N E 


SNÓW 

LIKELY, 

HEAVY 
AT TIMES 


Photographed by 
Alan L. Graham 

O n a snowy January day, photog- 
rapher Alan L. Graham was re- 
turning home when he noticed 
Ken Gokey shoveling off the roof of 
Harry's True Value Hardware Storę in 
Cabot. It was late afternoon, the light 
was fading, and morę snów filtered 
down. 

Shooting at a 60th of a second, Gra¬ 
ham was able to hołd his camera steady 
enough to record one of YermonLs least 
popular winter chores. Of the photo- 
graph, he says, "It was one of those that 
didn't get away." 
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Bratdeboro Saves the 


By Ellen Perry Berkeley 


Photographed by 
Robert F. George 


A lmost everyone in Brattleboro considered the Paramount Theatre a 
dump and an eyesore, and that was before the fire of April 30, 1991. 
Ten days after the fire, the State ordered demolition of the bumed- 
out structure (now truły an eyesore). Again, almost everyone agreed. 

Today the building still stands, not from inattention but because of a pro- 
tracted struggle. The winner in this battle has been Brattleboro, aided by ar- 
chitect Leopold Berman, who believed so firmly in saving the building that 
he formed a Corporation to buy it, giving a new lease on life to perhaps the 
oldest building on Main Street. 

This wasn't the first rehab of a doomed building in Brattleboro. But the 
Paramount saga proved again that a town needn't pay for its growth by sell- 
ing its history — that preservation can protect a strong business district, cre- 
ate jobs and generate taxes. Brattleboro^ downtown today is lively and 
healthy: few retail vacancies, a good mix of services and products, not a hint 
of doom and decay. Not much glitz and glitter, either. Brattleboro^ core 
looks much as it did a century ago, and that has been its saving grace. 
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Leopold Berman has a thing about old buildings. On that April night in 
1991, he watched the Paramount fire nervously from his nearby office in the 
old Hooker-Dunham Błock, a building bought and handsomely renovated by 
a limited partnership he put together. Berman is an architect-entrepreneur, 
acting occasionally both as architect and owner, as consultant and client. 

Watching the fire, Berman worried that all of downtown might burn. 
When it didn't, his worries centered on the ruined Paramount, a hardy sur- 
vivor from the 1830s. Any architect might have worried about the fabric of 
the town ("one thread can unravel it all," says Berman). An architect-entre¬ 
preneur does morę than worry. 

Two additional facts about Leopold Berman: He was born in the smali 
Alpine town of Merano, Italy, and he left there as a boy to avoid being sent to 
a concentration camp. "Survival" is his middle name, and dense little river 
towns have a special meaning for him. His stamina during the Paramount 
soap opera should be no surprise. 

Joyce Marcel, who covered the saga for the Brattleboro Reformer, recalls it 


Brattleboro has preserued much of its 
historie townscape, maintaining 
links to its past and helping assure 
its economic futurę. 


)ld to Build Anew 



































as "a struggle between the Old Guard and the New." The 
New — in addition to Berman — included public-spirited 
citizens such as lawyer John Carnahan of the local histori- 
cal society, and keen-minded town employees such as Ted 
Brovitz, director of the Planning Services Department, and 
Bob Riley, grants manager. It's difficult to apportion credit 
when everyone modestly credits everyone else. Suffice it to 
say that the historical society is a hardy band of boosters, 
ready to do anything for the town, and that Brattleboro's 
tiny planning department is sawy and creative. 

For months after the fire, life imitated the Saturday after- 
noon cliffhangers at the old Paramount. The statek De¬ 
partment of Labor and Industry condemned the building 
twice, both times ordering the owner to remove it immedi- 
ately. The owner removed some asbestos, sold the mar- 
quee, and sat on the demolition orders. Berman proposed a 
way to save the building, only to have an increasingly im- 
patient Board of Selectmen ask the State to force demoli¬ 
tion. Almost everyone wanted the building down. 

But Berman saw something worth saving. "It didn't 
seem all that damaged," he recalls. "A modern błock wali 
was collapsing but I knew the whole building wasn't in 
danger. I could anchor the old brick and stone walls to a 
new Steel cage inside." 

He persisted through a series of bureaucratic twists and 
turns. Eventually the selectmen sided with him, and fi- 
nally, in 1993, Berman owned the building. He had a 
$40,000 loan from Brattleboro's Smali Business Assistance 
Program and a $215,000 loan from the state's community 
development grant; he soon got bank financing of $600,000 
morę. The renovation was approved for tax credits by the 
state's Division for Historie Preservation and the U.S. Inte¬ 
rior Department, making it attractive to investors. 

Today, the town has an economic success story, new life 
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in a new landmark. The best bakery in town occupies one 
of the building's two prime commercial spaces. Other ten- 
ants have modern space in an interesting old building and 
ąuiet offices in the center of town. Rear tenants have a su- 
perb view across to New Hampshire's Mount Wantasti- 
quet and down to Brattleboro's historie railroad tracks, 
which wind placidly along the Connecticut River. 

• 

Between the river to the east and a serious climb to the 
west, downtown Brattleboro runs only a few blocks before 
it peters out at either end. Except for the odd Rite Aid or 
Dunkin' Donuts, these blocks are historie. No large-scale 
renewal has menaced this forbidding geography. Individual 
buildings have been threatened, but their longevity has 
been secured the old-fashioned way, one building at a time. 

The 1972 renovation of Broolcs House was an important 
first. Once a stylish hotel with all the modern improve- 
ments that $150,000 could buy in 1872, Brooks House 
failed in the 1960s. Local businessman Norman B. Chase 
defied conventional wisdom by buying the empty hulk and 
not razing it. Today, almost nothing is vacant among the 
building's 54 apartments, eight offices and 15 Stores. 

Chase's effort spurred others, and losses helped. When 
the old library was demolished for post office parking in 
1967, a few stalwarts vowed to save the railroad station 
from a similar fate; the town was already eyeing the empty 
station for the land under it, for traffic improvements. 
Traffic here is still a mess, but sińce 1972 a lively museum 



Top, the handsome Brooks House (1872), the first of 
Brattleboro's recent preseruation efforts. 

Opposite, top, the Paramount Theatre today, as rebuilt 
by architect Leopold Berman, right, after the 
1991 fire, center. Opposite and above, the Paramounfs 
reconstruction. 
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has occupied the station. 

Leopold Berman's Hooker-Dunham renovation in 1984 
was the next major success. When the owner wasn't inter- 
ested in renovating to take advantage of the river, Berman 
said, 7/ Sell me the building. ,/ The thriving Hooker-Dun¬ 
ham today is home to five retail shops, 11 residential ten- 
ants and 35 businesses and services — everything from fine 
catering to a hypnosis center, from a State planning agency 
to four therapists who share a suitę in the former ballroom. 

"Everyone asks, 'Where are your market studies?' " says 
Berman. "I say, 'Build it and they will come.' " 

A similar optimism caused Spero Latchis and his wife, 
Elizabeth Vinyard, to leave their businesses in Massachu¬ 
setts — his in fumiture restoring, hers in interior design — 
and restore the Latchis Hotel that his great-uncle had built 



























Left, Brattleboro's Main Street maintains both its 
historical integrity and its conternporary vitality. 
Below, the historical society's John Carnahan gives an 
architectural tour; bottom, the Latchis Hotel (1938), 
restored to its Art Deco beauty. 

Opposite, below, the Brown & Roberts hardware storę, 
a gem from 1929, seen from the bank opposite. 




in 1938. One of only two truły Art Deco style Vermont 
buildings on the National Register of Historie Places, this 
is a captivating little hotel, newly turned around from its 
recent seediness. "Most bankers rolled their eyes 10 years 
ago,- no one thought it could be done," said Latchis. 

And few could have imagined the success of the Brattle- 
boro Area Community Land Trust in saving the historie 
Canal Street/Clark Street neighborhood immediately adja- 
cent to Main Street — few but the dreamers who created 
the trust in 1987 when a mini-mall threatened. The land 
trust buys deteriorated buildings, rehabs them, and makes 
them available on various terms to people of Iow and mod- 
erate income. Morę than saving buildings, the trust is sav- 
ing lives, working with various agencies to provide the 
support and services that are as important to some resi- 


dents as the roof over their heads. 

Brattleboro's instinct for preservation asserts itself in 
every type of building. The stunning Estey Organ complex, 
a 10 -minute walk from downtown, wasn't built for com- 
mercial or residential or religious purposes but today 
meets all three needs. Once the largest manufacturer of 
reed organs, the Estey Organ Company didn't survive the 
1950s. But its best buildings did and are now on the Na¬ 
tional Register of Historie Places. The enterprising pub- 
lisher Barbara George, who owns three, has been working 
slowly on rehabilitation with Berman and North Benning- 
ton architects Keefe & Wesner. 

Architect Tom Keefe, who chairs the state's Advisory 
Council on Historie Preservation, helps us to understand 

Continued on page 66 
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By Guy and Laura Waterman 



Yermont 

InThirteen 

Lessons 

& 

Illustrated by 

Jeff Danziger 


T he following stories are 
told exactly as they happened. 
We have changed some 
names, but not to protect the 
innocent. These folks may be found 
guilty beyond reasonable doubt of be- 
ing Vermonters! The stories are cho- 
sen as instructive of the essence of 
Vermont. 

Lesson Number One: On a Sunday 
shortly after we moved to a smali town 
in northern Vermont a ąuarter cen tury 
ago, the postmaster walked up the hill 
and onto our land to watch us building 
our house. He, always being monosyl- 
labic behind the counter, and this be¬ 
ing our first social contact with him 
outside, we asked: Had he been post¬ 
master in town long? His answer: “No. 
Eighteen years." 

Lesson Number Two: When we ar- 
rived, all three town selectmen were 
dairy farmers (one retired). We were 
not the only out-of-staters moving up 
during those years, and the dairy busi¬ 
ness had seen hard times, so the politi- 
cal center of gravity was bound to 
shift. But not right away. 


There was a vacancy on the school 
board, and a young woman who had 
moved up a few years earlier declared 
her candidacy. She had all the right 
credentials: a degree in education, 
teaching experience, kids in the 
school. All her friends assumed she'd 
be elected. At town meeting her only 
opponent was a lifelong farmer with 
no college education and no kids 
presently in the school. 

But a funny thing happened on the 
way to her election. The past few town 
meetings had run later than anyone 
liked, so this one opened with consid- 
erable discussion about how to shorten 
town meeting, maybe take the high- 
way budget up at a separate meeting, 
or something. Sitting front and center 
in a neatly tailored suit, the young 
school board aspirant saw an opportu- 
nity to show her public-spirited con- 
cern for town matters beyond schools, 
so spoke up: "Why not start town 
meeting earlier than 10 a.m.? Nonę of 
us can go to work anyway on Town 
Meeting Day, can we? So why not start 
at, say 8:30 a.m.?" 

One of the old farmers among the 
three selectmen at the table in front 
surveyed the crowd, smiled pleasantly, 
and said ąuietly: "Ma'am, some of us 
have been to work already today." 

The young woman lost. 

Lesson Number Three: This came 
even before we moved up. Having just 
purchased our hill property, we drove 
up for a weekend and were joined by a 
friend. On a cloudy Saturday we drove 
our Volkswagen and our friend's Volvo 
onto our property, following a wood 












road up one steep hill and down an- 
other even steeper. On Sunday 
morning we walked around our 
woods in a light rain until 
about noon, when it occurred 
to us that the very steep hill 
might be difficult to negotiate 
as the ground got wetter. 

Hastily we jumped into our 
cars and started up, just as it 
began to rain harder. The Volks- 
wagen just madę it, but the 
Volvo bogged down in a muddy 
dip at the very base of the hill out. 
There it crouched like a dying animal. 

We drove the Volkswagen down the 
hill to town, churning up mud as we 
did so, and went to the local gas sta- 
tion. The man there turned the storę 
over to someone else and hopped in an 
old rusty Jeep to come haul us out. At 
the base of the hill going in, we parked 
the Volkswagen and climbed in the 
back of the Jeep. Up the steep hill in 
the downpour that Jeep spun and 
clawed, spraying mud into the woods, 
us bouncing around among the chains 
and cans and tools in back. Down the 
hill on the other side spun the Jeep un¬ 
til it reached the mired Volvo. There 
the garage man deftly turned around 
among the hemlock roots and hitched 
the chain to the Volvo. No luck. The 
Jeep spun and whirred with a lot of 
noise and flying mud, but the sullen 
Volvo wouldn't leave its mushy trap. 

"This is a job for Big Frank and his 
tractor, // said the garage man. So, we 
all climbed into the Jeep, disengaged 
from the Volvo, and spun wildly up 
the hill, down the other side, spraying 
noise and mud all the way. On up the 
town road we went to a farm terraced 
picturesąuely against another rainy 
hillside. Big Frank — whom we hadn't 
even met before — stopped whatever 
it was he was doing and climbed on 
the big John Deere. Down the highway 
he spęd at four miles per hour, then up 
our wood road following the Jeep. Up 
the hill the Jeep spun and whirred 
madly, churning the road into a softer, 
morę liąuid consistency, through 
which Big Frank and the John Deere 
plied their stoic way, like a heavy Ger¬ 
man logician plowing irresistibly 
through a tossing sea of Gallic irrele- 
vancy toward an inexorable conclu- 
sion. 

At the crest of the big hill Big Frank 
halted the tractor and affixed to each 
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rear wheel monstrous 
chains that took two of us to lift. Then 
down the inside hill he slowly 
churned, turned around over the hem¬ 
lock roots in awkward lurches, and 
threw another chain around the under- 
carriage of the Volvo. Slowly but in- 
evitably through the pelting rain, the 
tractor brought the Volvo to the top of 
the hill next to the waiting Jeep. There 
Big Frank unhooked all the chains and 
proceeded majestically down through 
the sea of mud, followed by the garage 
owner and the whirring, spinning Jeep, 
the mud now whipped to a froth. 

This left us and our friend and the 
Volvo perched at the crest of 
the hill, looking down the 
upraised canal of floating 
mud. Alpine slides had not 
been invented then, but here 
was one. Our friend cau- 
tiously moved the Volvo for- 
ward in Iow. For awhile we 
walked beside the rear of the 
car, leaning against it to dis- 
courage its mindless ten- 
dency to diagonal off the 
road. About halfway down, 
though, our friend told us to 
stand out of the way (or swim 
to shore, morę like): 'Tm going 
to schuss it." Whereupon he 
took his foot off the brake and 
shot the rest of the hill with a 
desperate prayer that the aimless pro- 
jectile would stay centered on the 
road. Which it did. 

Back at the garage, I told my friend 
to take care of Big Frank (the tractor 
having arrived there too), while I 
would pay the garage owner. "How 
much do we owe you?" I asked this 
man who had spent perhaps two-and- 
a-half hours of a muddy Sunday 
whirring up and down that hill in the 
rain. He shrugged: "I didn't get you 
out. Big Frank got you out. You don't 


owe me nothin , . ,/ 

Lesson Number Four: Our best 
friend in town was a woman in her 
80s who had lived all her life (so far) in 
this town. We brought her a gift one 
Christmas, decked in festive wrap- 
ping paper, recycled but pretty. The 
first thing our friend did was fetch 
scissors so she could neatly snip 
each bit of scotch tape, then care- 
fully unfolded the already-once-re- 
cycled paper so it might be used yet 
again. "At my age," she chuckled as 
she snipped, "you'd suppose I don't 
need to worry about saving the paper. 
But I always have. And I always will." 

Lesson Number Five: We were hav- 
ing dinner with this same friend — 
cali her Flora — and another younger 
couple, when just as dessert (apple pie) 
was served, a young woman from a 
television show came to the door. It 
appeared the TV folk needed a classic 
New England village as a backdrop for 
a seąuence, and had picked our town 
as vintage Yankee. 

The TV woman, stylish and citified, 
but with a pleasant and tactful man- 
ner, asked if she could speak with 
Flora, that is, if she wasn't busy. 
PARTS 1 Flora looked as dignified as possible 
and said, "Weil, I'm entertaining." 
Somehow the TV woman man- 
aged simultaneously to 
acknowledge that an- 
swer graciously but 



also to come in 
and take a seat. She launched into an 
explanation of the TV show, the shoot- 
ing of scenes in town, and finally asked 
whether they might shoot some scenes 
in this kitchen. This was intended to 
be a dialogue but ended up a mono- 
logue. That is, the TV woman would 
run about 45 seconds, then pause for a 
response; getting nonę, would resume 
for another 45 seconds, then raise eye- 
brows for the receipt of a reply, which 
was not forthcoming; and so to an- 
Continued on page 73 
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FROM ST. ALBANS TO 




STARDOM 

In His Journey from Neighborhood Rink 
to NHL, John LeClair Hasn’t Lost Touch with Yermont 


By Ted Ryan 



5 


John LeClair, on the ice in Philadelphia. Left, hack in Franklin County zuith 
pets Archie and Abhie; right, in his youth hockey days in St. Albans. 
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I n the physical and sometimes vi- 
olent world of professional 
hockey, John LeClair is a powerful 
young man with an intimidating 
presence. 

As an all-star left wing for the 
Philadelphia Flyers, LeClair is an im- 
posing specimen, with 215 muscular 
pounds spread over his six-foot, two- 
inch frame. When he fires a puck at ri- 
val National Hockey League goal ten- 
ders, which he does often, it becomes a 
dangerous projectile hurtling at 95 
miles an hour. He and his linę mates, 
superstar center Erie Lindros and right 
wing Mikael Renberg, are known as 
"The Legion of Doom," a testament to 
their size, strength and ability. 
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Yet, on a warm day in August of 1993, the 
kids of Camp Ta-Kum-Ta in Colchester saw a 
different John LeClair. This one, as his lifelong 
buddy Mark Toof says, has "a huge heart and 
never forgets where he comes from." And 
where he comes from is St. Albans, Vermont. 

Only a few weeks earlier, LeClair had be- 
come an unlikely hero for the Montreal Cana- 
diens when he scored the winning goals in 
back-to-back overtime games of the Stanley 
Cup championships. In the cup's illustrious 
history, no one had ever done that. 

Now, he had brought the hefty silver cham- 
pionship trophy back to his native State for a 
day to share his success with his family, friends 
and fans. For LeClair, it was a way of thanking 
them for their support, not a moment to bask 
in the spotlight. 
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At Camp Ta-Kum-Ta, a summer getaway on 
the shores of Lakę Champlain for children 
with cancer, LeClair and the Stanley Cup were 
an immediate hit. Throughout his stay, his lop- 
sided grin and easy camaraderie captivated the 
youngsters. In one poignant moment, he 
hoisted 12-year-old Mikę Sharon Jr. — barely 
bigger than the Stanley Cup itself — up beside 
the cup as Sharon told him, "We're all win- 
ners." 

"Michael would never let anyone lift him 
up," said Mark McGinn, chairman of the John 
LeClair Foundation's charity golf tournament. 
"The counselors were just amazed." 

"It's then you realize how fortunate you 
are," said LeClair of that first visit to Camp Ta- 
Kum-Ta. "It's tough to have this disease. Not 
to get a really good start on life, to have oppor- 


LeClair works with 
high school players 
at a clinic in 
Burlington , one of 
the ways in which 
he lends a hand in 
Yennont. 










Alden Pellett/T/ie Burlington Free Press ^j an jakubek 




John with Mikę Sharon and the Stanley Cup at Camp Ta-Kum-Ta. 
Top , Butch, Bev and John in St. Albans; right , teeing off at the John 
LeClair Foundation's charity golf tournarnent. 


tunities cut short, that's very difficult." 

• 

Once the railroad Capital of Vermont, today 
St. Albans, just 20 miles south of the Canadian 
border, is renowned in the statek athletic cir- 
cles as Hockey Central. With its flourishing 
youth programs and a high school, Bellows 
Free Academy, that has won 12 State champi- 
onships, the smali Franklin County city has a 
rich history of success on the ice. 

Yet even among so many talented hockey 
players, the young John LeClair stood out for 
his ability to score goals, setting league records 
as his team won championships. One season, 
he scored 155. 

"When a guy scores morę goals on his knees 
or on his butt than standing up, you definitely 
know he's something special," said McGinn, 
who is also the state's youth hockey associa- 
tion president and a long-time coach in the St. 
Albans program. "You can't teach scoring, and 
he could always score." 

LeClair grew up in the modest home of Bev 
and Butch LeClair on Freeborn Street, where 
sports played a major role in the life of the 
neighborhood and the family. 

"We had a great neighborhood. A lot of lcids 
were decent athletes and we got together all 
the time. It wasn't just hockey, but soccer and 
baseball," recalled LeClair. 

But hockey was the focal point of winters. 
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Neighbor Dick Benoit built a backyard 
rink for his son, Jeremy, and there 
LeClair, Toof and the rest of the gang 
would play deep into the night, paus- 
ing only for a few minutes to thaw out 
in a woodstove-heated shed. 

Butch LeClair is the manager of the 
local Sherwin-Williams paint storę, 
and during the youth hockey years, he 
and Bev scrambled in different direc- 
tions to get John and his brother, Joe, 
to games. Most years, the brothers 
were on different teams. Bev would 
handle the home games while Butch 
piled up the miles on the family car, 
traveling throughout Vermont, New 
England, upstate New York, even Que- 
bec and Ontario. Seasons stretched on 
for 50 or 60 games. 

"I remember the most going on the 
trips," LeClair said. 

"We'd be car-pool- 
ing with a bunch of 
guys. It was a lot of 
fun." 

But it wasn't all 
fun. As a youngster, 
he had a contact al- 
lergy that left his 
heels cracked and 
raw and him in 
tears. But he never 
stopped putting on 
the skates. 

After youth 
hockey, LeClair 
starred at Bellows 
Free Academy, 
which had built its dynasty while play- 
ing at the Coote Field arena. The old 
building near downtown was at the 
end of its time, and LeClair would play 
his finał two years of high school 
hockey at the Collins-Perley sports 
complex on the outskirts of the city. 

As his reputation grew, college 
coaches began showing up. In addition 
to the University of Vermont, 25 miles 
down Interstate 89, coaches from 
Maine, New Hampshire, Michigan 
State, Clarkson and Boston University 
reeruited him. 

"From the time we had the first per¬ 
son cali us until after he committed to 
UVM, there was not a single evening 
that he didn't get a cali from someone; 
sometimes several calls," Bev LeClair 
said. 

The professional scouts, too, had 
taken notice of the big, raw youngster 


from St. Albans. In the spring of his se¬ 
nior year at BFA, LeClair was selected 
in the NHL's entry draft by the Mon¬ 
treal Canadiens, the league's most sto- 
ried franchise and only 60 miles up the 
road. He was the first U.S.-born player 
chosen, the 33rd player overall. 

"The day of the draft, he was very 
disappointed because it was one of the 
years they held the draft in Detroit," 
Butch LeClair said. "The next day was 
graduation [at BFA] and I said, 'You're 
not going to Detroit. We don't even 
know if you'11 be taken/ John said he 
would be awfully embarrassed if he 
was drafted and he wasn't there, espe- 
cially if it was the first round." 

LeClair stayed home. The first round 
went by and no team had selected him. 
A few minutes later, however, Butch 
LeClair remem- 
bers, "The tele- 
phone rang and 
there was a French- 
speaking lady on 
the linę. I knew 
right away who had 
drafted him." John 
took the cali down- 
stairs and then 
wouldn't tell any- 
one what had tran- 
spired. 

When it became 
official, the Cana¬ 
diens madę a pitch 
for LeClair to skip 
college and play ju¬ 
nior hockey in Quebec. But he wanted 
the college experience and politely but 
firmly rebuffed that offer and the many 
others that followed. 

In the fali of 1987, he madę a dra- 
matic debut as a University of Yer¬ 
mont Catamount. In his first gamę, on 
his first shot, he fired a long slapshot 
past the Northeastem goalie. 

But LeClair's UYM career was inter- 
rupted by injury and illness: a deep 
charley-horse, an infected hand that 
reąuired an operation, meningitis, and 
a severely damaged knee that threat- 
ened his career. He missed the equiva- 
lent of a fuli season during his four 
years. 

Still, at Vermont he scored 56 goals 
and gamered morę than 100 points for 
goals and assists. And, only 48 hours 
after his last UYM goal, the Canadiens 
madę an offer he couldn't refuse. 
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Barely a week after his finał college 
gamę, LeClair played in the Montreal 
Forum. Once morę, with his remark- 
able knaclc for the dramatic, he scored 
in his first gamę. 

Over the next two years, he became 
a steady if not spectacular player for 
the Canadiens, but his lack of consis- 
tency confounded the Montreal man- 
agement. 

Then came the Stanley Cup playoffs 
of1993. 

The Canadiens had not had a great 
season. But, once the playoffs began, 
goal tender Patrick Roy excelled and 
Montreal advanced past one favored 
foe after another. LeClair contributed 
to the success, but the best was yet to 
come. 

In the championship series against 
the legendary Wayne Gretzky and the 
Los Angeles Kings, LeClair became the 
toast of Montreal and enthralled Ver- 
mont. Using his size, strength, speed 
and skill, he scored the winning goals 
in both games in Los Angeles, each in 
sudden-death overtime. Returning to 
Montreal with a three-games-to-one 
lead in the best-of-seven series, the 
Canadiens won again to clinch their 
24th Stanley Cup. 

In the meantime, LeClair and his 
friends bacie in St. Albans had estab- 
lished the John LeClair Foundation, a 
modest organization through which 
LeClair hoped to benefit needy chil- 
dren and various youth organizations 
in his home State. 

But the Stanley Cup victory and 
LeClair's prominent role in it sud- 
denly madę the foundation's golf tour- 
nament one of the events of the sum- 
mer. The tournament committee 
couldn't honor all the reąuests for 
sponsorship or tee times. 

The foundation had hoped to raise 
$5,000. Instead, in its four years, it has 
distributed morę than $100,000 to 
groups ranging from Camp Ta-Kum- 
Ta to Toys for Tots, the Boy Scouts, 
Northwestern Medical Center in St. 
Albans, and the Fairfield Community 
Center, to name a few. The foundation 
has also banked an eąual amount in a 
trust that will continue after LeClair's 
playing days are over. 

The same weekend LeClair toolc the 
Stanley Cup to Camp Ta-Kum-Ta, he 
held a reception at Collins-Perley. He 
had rejected the idea of holding a pa- 
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rade. As organizer Dave Kimel ex- 
plained, "John's not the kind of person 
to sit in a car and have the people look 
at him so he can say, 'Hey, Tm John 
LeClair.' " 

Instead, LeClair offered to put the 
Stanley Cup on display for the com- 
munity. What's the community? "If 
you thinlc you're part of his commu¬ 
nity, then he thinks you are, too," 
Kimel said. "Obviously, his commu¬ 
nity extends beyond St. Albans, to 
hockey, to the University of Vermont 
and elsewhere." 

Foundation officials expected 3,000 
might show up. Instead, morę than 
10,000 swarmed into Collins-Perley, 
and LeClair obliged any and all with 
autographs and photos of the fans with 
him and the cup — all for no charge. 

It was the highlight of LeClair's 
time in Montreal. After another de- 
cent but not outstanding season from 
him, the Canadiens traded him to 
Philadelphia in January of 1995. The 
Flyers, for whom the lcey acąuisition 
was defenseman Erie Desjardins, knew 
they had a big, strong kid to play left 
wing with Lindros, but they did not 
understand the untapped potential 
still hidden in LeClair's big body. 

Lindros was already a star and Ren- 
berg promised to be an outstanding 
player. In LeClair, the Flyers thought 
they were obtaining a defensively solid 
player whose size should give the im- 
posing Lindros morę room to maneuver. 

Within a few games, however, the 
Flyers realized they had something 
special. Philadelphia wound up with a 
first-team all-star left wing, and de- 
spite playing in a strike-shortened sea¬ 
son, LeClair set career highs for goals 
at 26 and points at 54. 

After the season, he signed a five- 
year contract worth an estimated $8 
million. He responded with 51 goals 
during the 1995-96 season, becoming 
only the seventh U.S.-born player to 
score 50 or morę goals during an NHL 
season. He was named the NHL's sec- 
ond-team all-star left wing. 

"Never in my wildest dreams did I 
think I'd become a 50-goal scorer," 
LeClair said. "If you look back on it, 
it's not lilce I played great every single 
night. A lot of those 50 goals have to 
be attributed to my teammates." 

Modesty aside, last September 
LeClair's scoring ways were a big fac- 


tor when the United States defeated 
Canada to win its first World Cup in 
hockey. 

• 

LeClair and his wife, Tina, have a 
new daughter, MacKenzie, and a new 
home in the Philadelphia area, but 
John retains his close ties to Vermont. 

"We hope to buy a place in Ver- 
mont," he said. "Fve had the opportu- 
nity to see a lot of different places and 
there are great places everywhere I go. 
But it's just so comfortable in Ver- 
mont." 

He enjoys taking his yellow Labs, 
Archie and Abbie, for countryside 
romps with Toof and TooPs black Lab, 
Zeus. 

"I fish a little bit. I enjoy it but Tm 
not a big hunter," said LeClair, who 
remembers hiking through the Green 
Mountains as a youth. "I like Mans¬ 
field. Lve gone there a lot. I enjoy any 
kind of woods." 

The John LeClair Foundation, with 
its celebrity golf tournament and its 
sports memorabilia auction, remains a 
commitment for him. 

"He's very proud of that," said his 
mother, Bev. "He likes kids. He has a 
natural ability to play with them, talk 
with them. He's a very sensitive per¬ 
son, a very caring person. 

"I guess one of the things that 
amazes his sisters and other family 
members is how he's matured," Bev 
LeClair said. "As a little guy, he was a 
little hellmaker. When his sisters 
would baby-sit, there would be some 
knockdown, drag-out brawls." 

LeClair, typically, downplays his ac- 
complishments, although it is his suc- 
cess and celebrity that let the founda- 
tion assist Vermont children. It is, for 
him, a public expression of gratitude. 

"I just think it's a satisfying oppor- 
tunity to show appreciation for the 
support of the whole State," he said. 
"Through the foundation, I can give 
something back." 

• 

The John LeClair Foundation's 
Charity Celebrity Dinner and Auction 
and its Celebrity Golf Tournament 
will be held in Vermont this June. For 
information, write P.O. Box 415, St. 
Albans, VT 05478. 


Ted Ryan is a sports writer for The Bur¬ 
lington Free Press. 


























ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN 
CAMPING ASSOCIATION. 



BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CAMPS OF VERMONT 

AC A accreclitation assures yon of the best kind of ąnality control in the areas 
of camping most important to the welfare of your cliild: Health and safety, 


camp management, persomiel, progranuning and facilities. 



Farm & 
Wilderness 

Summer Camps 


—~~ Challenges children ages 9-17 
in a supportive atmosphere. Unspoiled 
lakes, rustic living in the Green Mountains. 


Go on a hike, milk a cow, build a cabin, 
paddle a canoe, harvest carrots, craft a 
necklace, go for a swim, sleep under the 
stars, laugh ’til your sides ache. 

58 years Quaker leadership. 


Linda Berryhill 

Farm & Wilderness, Plymouth, VT 05056 
802/422-3761 email: fandw@sover.net 



Campers 
choose from 

A Caring, 

a fuli rangę 
of activities 

Cooperative, 

Inter-racial 

145 boys & 
girls, 8 to 15 
years, with 

65 Staff 

Community 

Greg Finger, 


Director 

914.895.2974 

CAMP THOREAU 

IN-VERMONT 


* UNGAJNON # 

^ and 

* BETKI <QX* 


PITTSFORD, V E R MONT 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

75 campers, ages 7-15, 35 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 


Riding* Woodshop • Farm • Pottery »Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis •Swimming«Canoeing«Team Sports 
Archery«Cycling*Low & High Ropes ^ 

Mikę Byrom, 349 S. Mountain Road PP 
Northfield, MA 01360 (413) 498-5873 % 
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J Mniya Jfe 


^ On Lakę Champlain 

J) 

IN VERM0NT FOR GIRLS 7-17. 
FRIENDSHIPS & FUN ON 100 ACRES 
0F MEAD0WS & W00DS. 

1 mile private beach. Activities indude riding, sailing, 
waterskiing, tennis, crew, drama, dance. Hiking outpost 
in Stowe. Teen/JC programs. Staff ratio: 1:3. 

(orne for 4 or 8 weeks. 

M/M Williams, 77 Kiniya Road, 

Colchester, VT 05446 (802) 893-7849 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 
Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 
Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD, VERM0NT Physical Fitness, Archery. 


CHALLENGE 

U^Łfemcss Gamp 


THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 
E-Mail: rainest@sover.net 
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Yermont YWCA 


Camp Hochelaga 

Over 75 y 
for girls on 

Swimming, Sailing, 

Day Cam 
Ovemight C 


i camping 
Champlain 

%, Drama & MORĘ! 

Is 6 to 12 
girls 8 to 16 

ears 0 
I^ike 

, Canoeing 

P — girl 
amp — 

Cali (802) 862-7520 


or Write: Vermont YWCA 
278 Main St., Burlington, VT 05401 

Scholarships available 
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BROWN LEDGE 
Camp 

on Lakę Champlain 
in Vermont 
for Girls 10-18 

Fully Electlve Program 
International Campers and Coed Staff 

Ouality instruction in horsemanship, 
theatre, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, 
diving, canoeing, tennis, archery, arts & 
crafts. Teams and Trips. Excellent for the 
older camper, as well. 

JC Program 16-18 years old 
70th Season • ACA Accredited 
Bill & Kathy Neilsen • 1-800-246-1958 



Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball. Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 
ACA Accredited 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 

Nelson Bagnardi (Director) 

YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St., Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 862-8981 


CAMPING 

WITH 

HORSES 

fS| ACCREDITED 
(P CAMP , 


Catherine Capers 

Horsemanship - Watersports - Camping Trips 

On beautiful Lakę St. Catherine, Wells, VT 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE - RIDE DAILY! 

• Hands on Stable Management Instruction 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf, Crafts 

• Hike, Canoe, Horseback Camping Trips. Fun! 
60 Girls, Ages 9 - 15 June, Juty & August Camps 

Audrey Nelson, Clare Nelson, Directors 

P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 

800 - 453 - 4441 
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e r m o n t Food 

* 

The Stinking R ose Blooms 
hi Yermont 


5 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 



Garlic wreath from the Deerfield Valley Farmers Market 
in Wilmington, garlic braid from Livewater Farm 
irt Marlboro. Beautiful, and edible, too. 


G arlic is on the tips of 
many people's tongues 
these days. 

There are growers who 
find the "stinking rosę" a 
crop that thrives in Ver- 
mont's harsh climate. There 
are specialty food producers 
who convert cases of its hard- 
to-peel cloves into piekłeś, 
salad dressings, dips and 
spreads. There are herbalists 
who claim garlic is the most 
potent antihacterial agent on 
the planet. And then there 
are the rest of us, who eat 
garlic by the bulb and turn 
out in crowds for garlic festi- 
vals. Mapie syrup, move 
over! 

Underneath a blanket of 
snów there are hundreds of 
garlic plants just entering 
their dormant stage at the 
Yandell Farm in Williston. 

Planted clove by clove dur- 
ing peak foliage season, it 
has continued to grow all 
fali, as long as the soil temperaturę is 
above 28° F. Now, with the deep cold, 
it is dormant under its bed of mulch. 
In a few months, when spring breaks, 
it will begin to grow, even before the 
soil warms. 

"It's a beautiful sight," Hope Yan¬ 
dell says of the garlic sprouts. "The 
soil is too wet to work, and here are all 
these garlic plants going into a phase 
of furious vegetative growth. They 
won't be making bulbs just yet. They 
are just investing their energy in them- 
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selves. Bulb growth starts when the 
heat of summer does, around the sol- 
stice, and starts to taper off by early 
July." 

The garlic is harvested mid-July to 
early August, during what Yandell 
calls a "critical" harvest window. 
"Each leaf expressed above the ground 
is a bulb-wrapper below. You want to 
harvest when about 60 percent of the 
plant is still green, so there are five or 
six wrappers still around each bulb. 
Then you have to cure the bulbs to de- 


velop the fine flavor. What 
tastes hot and fiery becomes 
mellow after about a month 
of curing." 

Yandell is well-known 
among other Vermont grow¬ 
ers for her seed stock, yet she 
grows less than a ąuarter- 
acre each year on her one- 
woman farm, producing 
somewhere between a half 
and three-ąuarters of a ton of 
garlic. This is one reason 
there is so much interest in 
growing garlic in Vermont: It 
doesn't take much land. That 
means people can grow a 
large ąuantity in intensively 
worked raised beds, like Yan¬ 
dell does, investing in sweat 
eąuity rather than farm ma- 
chinery. 

"There's no magie in- 
volved. Garlic is a lot of 
work," she says. "It has to 
have good drainage. It has to 
have good soil. There cant 
be any competition from 
weeds. You must mulch heavily." 

You also have to plant from the very 
best stock. Big outer cloves produce 
healthy, strong plants. The smaller, in- 
side cloves of a bulb are fine to use in 
cooking, but won't grow well. For 
every 220 pounds of garlic bulbs that 
Yandell selects for planting, sonie 50 
pounds of smaller cloves are culled. 

Yandell has a theory about why gar¬ 
lic is becoming an increasingly popu¬ 
lar crop in Vermont. "Garlic is a sur- 
vivor. It is a very forgiving crop. It's 































also well-matched to a difficult cli- 
mate. Garlic was domesticated from a 
wild plant that was found in Siberia." 

Depending on whom you talk to, 
there are some 30 to 300 different vari- 
eties grown around the world. In gen¬ 
erał the stiff-neck yarieties, known as 
rocambole, are considered particularly 
well-suited to hard winters, which is 
why you occasionally see rocambole 
mentioned in French-Canadian cook- 
books. The soft-neclc yarieties are 
grown in warmer, drier climates, but 
many growers in Vermont have suc- 
cess with these yarieties, especially in 
drier years. 

It takes a certain amount of experi- 
mentation to find the right garlic vari- 
ety for each soil and microclimate. 
Yandell grows 19 different yarieties. 
The best of each harvest she keeps as 
seed stoclc for her own crop and to sell 
to other growers; the rest is woven 
into braids and fans. 

Garlic in any form finds a ready mar¬ 
ket; Vermont has turned into a State of 
garlic chewers. Consider this: Onion 
River Food Cooperatiye in Burlington 
sells about 50 pounds of garlic each 
week — morę than a ton a year. And 
that's just one storę. The need is sup- 
plied by local growers in the fali. The 
rest of the year, supplies come from 
California and Argentina. 

Why is garlic so popular? The an- 
swer is morę than obvious: Garlic 
tastes wonderful! Depending on 
whether it is presented raw or roasted, 
the flavor may be sharp and pungent or 
sweet and nutty. Annie Harlow, pro- 
duce buyer for the Onion River Coop¬ 
eratiye, thinks that the craze for roast- 
ing garlic, which sweetens its flavor, 
has caused sales to increase in the last 
five years. 

Here's another thought. As atten- 
dance at Bread and Puppet's Annual 
Domestic Resurrection Circus in 
Glover has grown, so has garlic's popu- 
larity. I lcnow my first overwhelming 
taste of pure, raw garlic came in the 
form of aioli spread on the sourdough 
rye given out free at the circus. How 
many others have fallen in love with 
garlic in that heady environment? 

Last Lahor Day weekend, some 
3,500 yisitors sampled and bought gar¬ 
lic and garlic products and nearly 
swooned under the ineffable aroma of 
garlic-grilled yegetables at the Deer- 



Take home 


Vermont 


Available in 
Sterling Silver 
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18K Gold 


Von Bargen’s 


Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 


Church SL, Burlington, VT • Stratton Mtn., VT • Springfield, VT 

1 - 800 - 841-8820 
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iscover why our residents have 
expanded their expectations on 
| how retirement living ought to 
be, at the first life care retirement com- 
munity in New York. 

Kendal at Ithaca offers an out- 
standing lifestyle fuli of cultural, 
educational and recreational advantages, 
including numerous opportunities at 
Comell University and Ithaca College; 
spacious residences; exceptional ser- 
vices and amenities and the security 
found only with true life care living. 

Cali or write today for morę 
information. 


Kgndal 
at Ithaca 


2230 N. Triphaminer Road 
Ithaca. NY 14850 
(607) 266-5300 or 
toll-free 1-800-253-6325 
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YERMONT FOODS 


field Valley FarmeTs Market's Garlic 
and Herb Festival in Wilmington, an 
event to be repeated on Labor Day 
Weekend in 1997. The high point was 
a tasting and cooking lesson by Whit- 
ingham cookbook author and teacher 
Libby Hillman. 

Hillman is a fountain of cooking 
wisdom. Her demonstration at the 
Garlic Festival included samples of 
baked pureed garlic and skordalia, a 
classic Greek dip madę of garlic, 
mashed potatoes and mayonnaise. She 
showed the eager audience how to 
make a garlic vinaigrette ("It's very 
important to add the salt and pepper to 
the vinegar — it won't dissolve in the 
oil") and how to peel garlic by various 
different methods ("Don't buy one of 
those new garlic rollers. They cost 
$7.50 and they are not worth it. You 
can use one of those rubber jar openers 
instead"). 

The ąuestion of the best way to peel 
garlic is a major one. Specialty food 
producers and restaurateurs say they 
would buy Vermont garlic exclusively 
if only they could get it peeled. In fact, 
the path to creating financially suc- 


cessful garlic farms in Vermont seems 
to lead straight to peeled garlic. In Cal- 
ifornia there are giant wind tunnels 
that blow the peels off. What's needed 
here is a machinę — like a portable 
saw mili — that could be leased to 
growers to enable them to peel their 
garlic, culls or whole bulbs to sell at a 
premium price to large-scale garlic 
users. 

Two of Vermont's most prominent 
garlic users are specialty food produc¬ 
ers: the Marlboro-based Vermont Gar¬ 
lic Company and Devine Winds Farm 
in Underhill Center, makers of Ten 
Mothers garlic salad dressings and 
spreads. 

The Vermont Garlic Company has a 
history similar to many Vermont spe¬ 
cialty food companies. Joannę Esau 
and Denise Swaringen are two special 
education teachers who madę great 
piekłeś at home. They considered go- 
ing commercial, but noticed that it 
was the garlic cloves that were always 
eaten first. Why not piekle the garlic 
and forget the cucumbers? they aslced 
themselves. Sales took off. 

Along the way, they suffered 


swollen hands from peeling garlic, so 
they found a source of peeled garlic in 
California. They survived government 
inspections. They survived having 
their garlic turn blue. "It has to do 
with minerals in the soil," explained 
Esau. They mellowed the pungent fla- 
vor of the cloves by packing them with 
sweet peppers and sun-dried tomatoes. 
They also expanded their produce linę 
to include dried herb blends. 

At UnderhilFs Devine Winds Farm, 
Chad Gregson grows some of the gar¬ 
lic the company uses ; the rest comes 
from local growers or from California. 
Peeling all that garlic is a major chore. 
Gregson's partner, Cindy Cook, does 
much of it in her St. Albans kitchen. 
"I challenge myself to peel five whole 
bulbs of garlic in 40 minutes," she 
says. That, she has found, is the limit. 
After that her hands start stinging 
from the acids that naturally occur in 
garlic; then come the blisters. It takes 
30 hours of labor to peel a case of gar¬ 
lic, enough for one production run. 
Production takes place in Gregson's 
kitchen, but it will soon be moved to a 
facility in Waterbury. 





Screwy Louie's Roasted Garlic 
Chicken Chili 

Screwy Louie's New England Grill is a 
ąuirky roadside diner on Route 7 south of 
Vergennes that specializes in chili. Owners 
Gary and Lori Smith grow their own garlic, 
tomatoes and herbs at their Bristol home. I 
had this chili for brunch one Sunday, served 
on Lori's jalapeńo cornbread and topped with two poached eggs 
and Vermont cheddar. This recipe has been adapted for home use 
— when Gary makes it at the restaurant he uses two pounds of 
garlic. 

12 garlic cloves, peeled 

2 tablespoons oil 

6 tablespoons crushed, chopped garlic 

2 wbite onions, chopped 

4 boneless, skinless chicken breasts, cubed 

4 (15-ounce) cans great Northern beans, rinsed and drained 

4 cups chicken broth or stock 

3 tablespoons chili powder 

VA tablespoons ground cumin 

Pinch oregano 

Salt to taste 

Roast the garlic cloves in the oven at 325° F. for about 20 min¬ 
utes, until lightly browned. Meanwhile, heat the oil in a large 
saucepan. Add the chopped garlic and onions and saute until the 
onions are soft, about 3 minutes. Add the chicken and continue 


to saute until the chicken is white throughout, about 4 minutes. 
Add the beans, chicken broth, chili powder, cumin and oregano. 
Add the roasted garlic. Let simmer until thick. Makes 8 to 10 
servings. 

Quick Garlicky White Bean Soup 

Continuing with the bean-and-garlic theme, this is the kind of 
soup that can be madę with little or no planning if the kitchen is 
well stocked. 

4 (15-ounce) cans cannellini (white kidney) beans, rinsed and 
drained 

4 cups high-quality chicken broth 

6 garlic cloves, minced 

2 teaspoons fresh thyme (1 teaspoon dried) 
pound Italian turkey sausage, casings removed 

2 carrots, diced 

Salt and pepper to taste 

In a large soup pot, combine the beans, broth, garlic, and 
thyme. Cover and bring to a boil. Simmer for 10 minutes. 

Meanwhile, brown the sausage in a nonstick skillet, about 5 
minutes. Remove from the skillet with a slotted spoon and place 
on paper towels to drain off any excess fat. 

Process the soup in the blender until smooth. Return the soup 
to the pot. Add the browned sausage and carrots. Simmer for 10 
minutes. Skim off any foam that rises to the top. Taste and ad- 
just seasoning, adding salt, pepper, and additional thyme if nec- 
essary. Serve hot. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 
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Ten Mothers Garlic Vinaigrette, one 
of the bottled salad dressings I regu- 
larly stock, has a pungent garlic puree 
that is perfectly balanced in an oil and 
yinegar base. Ten Mothers' Garlic Dip 
and Cheddar Garlic Dip are heady 
spreads that are great on French bread 
or as a dip for vegetables. 

• 

Devine Winds Farm products go un- 
der the Ten Mothers name because of 
the saying that eating garlic is so good 
for you that it's like being cared for by 
ten mothers. But can it cure what ails 
you? 

Every Friday the 5th graders in John 
Esau's Marlboro Elementary School 
classroom linę up to enjoy a pickled 
garlic clove as a reward for good behav- 
ior. By this time of the year, all of the 
kids have tried it at least once, and 
most are enthusiastic repeat cus- 
tomers. As the husband of one of the 
founding partners of the Vermont Gar¬ 
lic Company, Esau doesrTt mind pro- 
moting its products. But he has also 
been a promoter of garlic for years. He 
swears that three cloves a day keep 
him from succumbing to the flood of 
illnesses to which teachers are regu- 
larly exposed. And he believes it has 
lowered his cholesterol and eliminated 
head lice in his classroom. 

Specialty food producers carTt make 
any health claims on their labels with- 
out incurring the disapproval of the 
F.D.A., but herbalists agree that garlic 
is a strong antibacterial and antifungal 
agent. It has also been shown to lower 
cholesterol, reduce the size of cancer- 
ous tumors, and enhance the immune 
system. 

Have you had your garlic today? Op- 
posite are some recipes that will help 
you meet your quota. 

Garlic Goodies 

Devine Winds Farm (makers of Ten 
Mothers products), Chad Gregson, 
P.O. Box 245, Underhill Center, VT 
05490, tel. (802)899-1152. 

Vermont Garlic Company, Joannę 
Esau and Denise Swaringen, Box 12, 
Whetstone Road, Marlboro, VT 05344, 
tel. (802) 254-2527. 


Andrea Chesman’s new book, Salad Sup- 
pers, will be available from Chapters Pub- 
lishing in 1997. 



OF YERMONT 


FARMERS & MANUFACTURERS OF 
OUALITY CERTIFIED 
OROANIC DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

WE SUPPORT THE HUMANE, RESPONSIBLE 
AND RESPECTFUL TREATMENT OF ANIMALS, 
SUSTAINABLE FARMING PRACTICE5, H0LI5TIC 
BUSINESS PHIL050PHY AND WE BOTH 
PROMOTE AND SUPP0RT REGIONAL FARMS 
AND C0-EXI5TING INDUSTRIES. 
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ir\FUWQTONS 

^ oj Vermont 

Vermont Cob Smoked Ham & Turkey 
now at a $29.00 sayings! 

Special 

Introductory Offer 

Reg. price $68.90 

Now only $39.91) 

Expires 1/26/97 






both- 


“You wonY find a better-tasting ham than 
the old-fashioned Corncob Smoked Ham I make for Harrington’s 
up here in Vermont. And for turkey lovers, here's our tender, 
moist and fully-cooked Cob Smoked Boneless Turkey Breast. It’s 
smoky-delicious, 100% white meat with no fillers. You’11 love them 
and that’s my promise or your money back!” Vern R ic hburs, Smokemaster 



FREE! 


n 




(wiL 0rder y° ur 

^^^Harrington’s Ham 
ancf Turkey Breast now 
(both shipped to same 
address) at this special 
combination price and we’ll 
include 6 oz. of our Aged 
Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Cob 
Smoked Bacon—free! 


HAFUWGTONS _ 

^ i >i Ver mont 


2983 Main Street. Richmond, VT 05477 

I 1137-679 Send your GOURMET PACKAGE: Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) plus Fully-Cooked 
— J Boneless Turkey Breast (2 Ibs.) to same address for only $39.90, plus $7.95 shipping, total $47.85. 
Includes 6 oz. Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Bacon FREE. 

□ Payment Enclosed 

Name _ _ □ Charge my () VISA () MC 

( ) AMEX ( ) Diners ( ) Discover 
Arirlress (Include card no. and exp. datę, plus 

- your name and address if different 
from shipping address above.) 
Available in Continental US only. 

Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 


Zip 


RUSH Orders: (802) 434-4444 
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Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 


Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603.298.8656 
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BRATTLEBORO 

Continued from page 51 

all preservation when he points to the 
unusual siatę shingles of the Estey 
buildings. These materials were hand- 
cut, hand-applied. The scalę is within 
our grasp. "You don't need specialized 
knowledge to know why historie 
buildings matter," says Keefe. 

• 

What's nice is that historie build¬ 
ings also matter economically, as is 
apparent in Brattleboro's busy down- 
town. People like this place. They like 
the old-timey ąuality, the realness, the 
character. And when people like their 
downtown, that's good for everyone. 

"It looked like half the downtown 
was empty when I arrived," says 
Berman, who moved his architectural 
practice here from New York City in 
1981. Other old-timers among the 
newcomers are Donna and Larry Si- 
mons, whose shop — A Candle in the 
Night — is one of a handful nation- 
wide that specializes in naturally dyed 
Oriental rugs. The chain Stores had 
gone by 1970, Larry recalls, and the 
first counter-culture shops had failed. 
"But now," says Donna, gesturing to 
the Street, "everything interesting is 
here." 

Downtown businesses love morę 
than their locations. "Look at my ceil- 
ing," says Kate Spencer, proprietor of 
Mapie Leaf Musie, in the oldest intact 
storefront in the downtown historie 
district. Larry Mclntosh, manager of 
Wildwater Outfitters in the church op- 
posite her on Elliot Street, is philo- 
sophical about his uniąue space: "You 
just have to be creative about display- 
ing stuff and getting it in and out." 

That's one of several challenges. 
Brown & Roberts, the fine old hard¬ 
ware storę (which has "everything," 
according to one contented customer, 
"and not just two of them, like a storę 
in a mail") once rolled a water heater 
uphill when the purchaser couldnT 
park closer. 

Wal-Mart — seven-tenths of a mile 
from Main Street — is another chal¬ 
lenge. Technically in New Hampshire, 
this was really Vermont's first Wal- 
Mart, forcing Brattleboro's shopkeep- 
ers to rethink prices, hours, service, 
stock. Thus far, Wal-Mart seems to be 
helping downtown (making Brattle- 
boro a destination); Brown &. Roberts 
recently thanked customers for its 
best year. "If you're going to have a 


Wal-Mart," says planner Brovitz, 
"make it part of your downtown." 

Brattleboro is not without difficul- 
ties: parking and traffic, for two. But 
it's alive, a place with intensity and 
freshness: a place for those who missed 
the Sixties — or miss the Sixties. It's a 
place, too, with shops going back sev- 
eral generations: Sam's Department 
Storę, "biggest little storę in the 
world," is still in its 1915 location. 
And if some of the town's old-timers 
give credit to "recycled hippies" for 
opening shops and saving downtown, 
some of the newer arrivals are con- 
cerned that many downtown shops 
could be offering goods and services 
beyond the reach of average residents. 
Judy Ashkenaz, a founder of the local 
land trust, sees a metaphor in Mocha 
Joe's coffee shop occupying the tiny 
basement space that was once Joe's 
shoe repair (different Joe). 

Brattleboro has a certain cachet in 
being the first major stop in southeast- 
ern Vermont, a certain advantage in 
being at a major crossroads. But it also 
has special attractions. One of them is 
all around — in the cornices, Win¬ 
dows, siatę and bricks that speak of 
other times and of the people who 
madę these places and lived among 
them. Indeed, Brattleboro's real suc- 
cess (morę subtle than economic suc- 
cess) may be in showing Vermont , s 
treasure to be as much in its uniąuely 
crafted townscapes as in its incompa- 
rably beautiful landscape. 

A Walking Tour of 
Brattleboro 

First, park. My favorite lot is the 
Harmony (between High and Elliot 
streets), a European sąuare with park¬ 
ing meters. Longer term parking is at 
each end of the five-block downtown. 

Next, visit the Chamber of Com- 
merce (180 Main Street, near Dunkin' 
Donuts) for maps and other info. 

Now, walk. Don't miss the Brattle¬ 
boro Historical Society's room at the 
Municipal Building (230 Main Street), 
open Thursdays 1-4 p.m., Saturdays 9 
a.m.-noon, or by appointment (802- 
258-2363). 

Take a look at the rebuilt Paramount 
Building (165-169 Main Street). Tip 

















your hat to Col. George W. Hooker, 
who in 1884 built the original part of 
the Hooker-Dunham Błock (133-145 
Main Street). Admire the elegant 
Brooks House (120-136 Main Street). 
President Rutherford B. Hayes ad- 
dressed townfolk from its balcony. 

Explore the side streets. Best view 
from a restroom is at Cafe Beyond (29 
High Street) in a commercial błock 
dating from 1918. One of Brattleboro's 
finest restaurants is T.J. Buckley's (132 
Elliot Street), in an old diner. Buy a 
newspaper at the Hotel Pharmacy (20 
Elliot Street) in a remodeled church; 
greeting cards are in the choir loft. 

Back on the main drag, step into the 
Latchis Hotel (50 Main Street), Brattle- 
borc/s first fireproof building. At the 
Latchis Theatre, see a first-run film 
and morę 1930s decor: a terrazzo Zo- 
diac on the floor, a starry sky in the 
ceiling. Visit the Arch Street substa- 
tion, Leopold Berman's newest rehab, 
and spend time at the Museum & Art 
Center (Vernon Street). Don't miss the 
Estey Organ room. 

Leaving the Downtown Historie 
District, enter the Canal-Clark Neigh- 
borhood Historie District, Brattle- 
boro's second historie district on the 
National Register. Notę the unusual 
Cobblestone Building (12 Canal 
Street). Look also for the prominent 
Abbott Błock (2 Canal Street), a crucial 
renovation in stabilizing downtown. 

Go several blocks down Canal Street 
to Birge Street and the splendid Estey 
Organ complex (1870). These buildings 
were reportedly visited by Henry Ford 
before his own assembly linę took 
shape. 

Think, as you wander, about which 
buildings you would fight to save. 
Think, too, as you walk, about what 
makes Brattleboro so successful. It has 
a "sense of place," surely, in its geogra- 
phy and its architecture. And, of criti- 
cal importance, it has a group of peo- 
ple who care about the place. They see 
preservation as a struggle, an adven- 
ture, a calling, an art, a business, a sat- 
isfaction, a way of honoring those who 
came before and those who will fol- 
low. We are all in their debt. 


Shaftsbury writer Ellen Peny Berkeley 
was a senior editor with The Architec- 
tural Forum. 


In 1821 , no one was banking on electric power. 



VNB is the oldest bank in Yermont, est. in 1821. Above: a photo of our Brattleboro location in the early 1800’s. 


Today, it powers the way you bank at VNB. 


One hundred and seventy five years after its first day of operation, 
Vermont National Bank is banking on the leading edge of technology. 
Customers can bank any time, day or night, at our ATMs. A simple 
telephone cali lets you check balances or apply for a loan. And fund 
transfers happen electronically at the speed of light. 

But we haven’t forgotten our Vermont roots. We’re the oldest bank 
in the State: still locally owned and centered around the communities 


we serve. 


fi 

annwersaru 


Today, electricity powers the way we bank. But 
our customers, our employees, and our 
communities still power the way we think. 




Vermont National Bank 

1-800-367-8862 

Membcr FDIC t=YEqual Housing Lender 
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THROUGH THE LENS 

Continued from page 41 

"It was sort of nice to start over," Car- 
roll said. In fact, his sales increased, 
and he became a Staff photographer for 
Sports Afield, which sent him all over 
the country. 

Carroll always wanted to go back to 
the farm where he had grown up and 
recreate in photos what a boy's life had 
been like there: "a sled up against a 
barn door and the snów coming down; 
going up into the pasture to get the 
cows ..." 

There was one major stumbling 
błock, he notes: "Walter never went 
for it." 

So it was never done. 

But Carroll remembers Hard and his 
unflappable Vermont style with re- 
spect and fondness: "He never sounded 
enthusiastic about anything, but he 
was a great editor; he did a fine job." 

Vermont Life also attracted talented 
photographers for whom photography 
was a second job or a serious hobby. 
One was Carsten W. Johnson, an or- 
thodontist from New York. He pho- 
tographed Yermont well and often, 



GETBOOKSAND 
MUSIC FAST! 


W/ienyoM 
can't find 
a book 
locally 
give us a cali. 

We have been rural New England's 
classic booksłore sińce 1872... 

□ morę than 150,000 active titles 

□ bestsellers, classics, science, 
scholarly, business, medical and 
children's 

□ book special orders welcome 
no extra charge 

□ we giftwrap and ship 

□ vast collection of compact discs and 
tapes (new, classical and folk) 

CALL TOLLFREE 

From NH cali 1-800-675-3616 
Other States cali 1-800-624-8800 

MEDICAL BOOKS ONLY 

From NH cali 1-800-238-3001 
Other States cali 1-800-428-6818 


The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

E-Mail: books@dartbook.com 
Internet: http://www.dartbook.com 
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starting in the 1950s, and he is said to 
have occasionally helped out the farm- 
ers whose meadows he photographed 
by supplying their children with or- 
thodontia. He would then tell the 
farmers, in terms they understood, 
how to adjust the braces: "Keep an 
even rein." 

In the mid-1960s, Clyde H. Smith 
arrived, easing into photography and 
out of the Burlington architecture firm 
at which he worked. Smith had been 
photographing in 35 millimeter, and 
rode the new format into Vermont Life 
with Walter Hard's blessings. 

"Walter had faith in me," he said of 
his first days working for the maga- 
zine. "Walter was my big supporter 
and he gave me my start, and Tm al¬ 
ways grateful for that." 

From that start, he built a 30-year 
career in photography. Today he has 
an intemational reputation and 20 pic- 
ture books to his credit. 

He says his early days at VL taught 
him a lot, including how to emphasize 
the positive. When someone com- 
plained to Walter Hard that Vermont 
Life never showed the statek prob- 
lems, Smith recalled, Hard replied: 
"You can pick up any magazine in the 
country and find that stuff. People 
want one magazine where they can sit 
down and relax." 

"And that," said Smith, "helped me 
in all my subseąuent projects." 

Sometimes, in the early days, he 
needed help. There was the time he 
donned a wetsuit to photograph rain- 
bow trout gathering to jump the falls 
of the Willoughby River in Orleans. 
The fish were crowded in "like cord- 
wood," and Smith was firing away un- 
derwater with waterproof camera and 
flash. The first problem came when a 
State gamę warden, figuring the pho¬ 
tographer was a spear fisherman, at- 
tempted to arrest him. "He came 
steaming through the cedars like a de- 
horned buli!" Smith remembers. The 
second problem came after the film 
was developed. The bubbles in the 
roiling water had acted like tiny mir- 
rors when his flash went off, rendering 
every photograph completely white. 

Another of Hard's photographic 
finds was Richard W. Brown. Brown is 
now famous for his rich, painterly 
color photography, published interna- 
tionally in books and magazines, but 


when he showed up in Hard's office 
one day in the early 1970s, he was 
teaching school in the rural Southern 
Vermont town of Whitingham. 

"It didn't take morę than a minutę 
to see what he was doing," Hard re¬ 
called. 

Brown remembers another detail. At 
the time he was using grainy, high- 
speed color slide film, and Hard found 
it completely unsuitable. "He liked 
the pictures," the photographer re¬ 
called, "but he didn't like the film. I 
switched to Kodachrome 25 and went 
back to shooting and the next time he 
toolc two or three." 

Brown subseąuently moved to 
northern Vermont and became the pre¬ 
mier chronicler of the Northeast King- 
dom's people and landscape of that pe¬ 
riod. He remembers it as a magical 
time: "I miss those days. I realize I was 
very fortunate ... I'd just bought this 
farm, and everything around me was 
an inspiration. I could literally just 
walk out my door ... It was great. What 
I was looking for was the sense of that 
Vermont that was just barely in exis- 
tence, that last generation who'd been 
doing things the way their grandfa- 
thers had done them." 

After one of Brown's next visits to 
Montpelier, Hard not only accepted 
his photos, but devoted a section of 
the magazine entirely to them. "I was 
very flattered," said Brown. "My fa- 
ther, at that point, was telling me to 
get serious and get a real job." 

Brown's contributions to the maga¬ 
zine blossomed under Hard's succes- 
sor, Brian Vachon. Among other pro¬ 
jects, he began photographing Yer¬ 
mont from the air, leaning out the 
door of a smali airplane piloted by his 
father-in-law, the legendary aviator 
Charles Lindbergh. 

Lindbergh enjoyed the seclusion of 
the Northeast Kingdom, where he 
could relax, although he sometimes 
drew ąuite a crowd when he had his 
car repaired at the West Barnet garage. 

Brown remembers the time he and 
Lindbergh appeared at the airport near 
Montpelier on a 20-below-zero morn- 
ing to pick up their rented piane. They 
had trouble starting it, and Lindbergh, 
dressed in a mammoth parka befitting 
an Arctic expedition, strode into the 
airport to find some help. 

"Hi, I'm Charles Lindbergh," he said. 
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"The tower man looked at him like 
he was a lunatic," recalled Brown, un- 
til the airport worker realized the man 
in the big coat really was Lindbergh. 
The piane was soon flying. 

Ever the restless artist, Brown has 
moved on, photographing the world. 
Although home is still Vermont, long 
gone are the ąuiet days when he could 
simply step outside his farmhouse and 
record the Northeast Kingdom. He has 
deadlines to meet, and editors on the 
phone. He still photographs Vermont 
when he can, though he believes the 
old Vermont he once captured so well 
is gone. He has new books in the works 
and he's begun making fine prints of 
his photos via Computer. 

"It's all a ąuestion of curiosity," he 
said. "I don't even think of myself as a 
photographer, Pm someone who likes 
to explore." 

When Hard retired in 1972, Brian 
Vachon, who had been an editor at 
Saturday Review, vigorously carried 
on the photojournalistic tradition. 
This was the height of the "back-to- 
the-land" movement, and thousands 
of newcomers were discovering Ver- 
mont. Vachon's photo-rich issues elo- 
ąuently reflected their sense of wonder 


and appreciation for the state's beau- 
ties and traditions. 

Color photography, which sińce the 
1960s had become much less expen- 
sive to reproduce, was now the stan¬ 
dard, although Vachon also madę good 
use of black and white. He worked 
with the great photographers Hard had 
found, sometimes, like Hard, putting 
them up at his home. He also intro- 
duced many new photographers, some 
of whom, such as Richard Howard, he 
had met during his days working in 
the New York City magazine world. 
One was his own father, John, who 
had been a photographer for the famed 
Farm Security Administration in the 
1930s and for Look. The elder Vachon 
madę a memorable contribution to 
Vermont Life when, dying of cancer, 
he photographed and wrote the story 
"Days of Grace," capturing the ąuiet 
time after the leaves have fallen and 
before winter descends. 

Vachon was also able to introduce 
new Vermont photographers, such as 
Paul O. Boisvert, who were trying 
their luck at the magazine they had 
grown up with. 

Boisvert was raised in Shelburne. 
His father gave him a camera when he 


was eight, and he was still in elemen- 
tary school when he decided he would 
be a photographer. He met Clyde 
Smith, who proved to him that one 
could indeed make a living taking pic- 
tures. When he was still a teenager he 
brought his first photos to Walter 
Hard, who madę some helpful sugges- 
tions. Boisvert went bacie to worlc, 
brought his pictures to Brian Vachon, 
and his first Vermont Life photo was 
published when he was barely 20. He 
has madę his living as a photographer 
ever sińce, covering virtually all of 
Vermont and photographing many of 
the magazine's covers. 

During this period and later under 
subseąuent editors Charles Morrissey, 
Nancy Price Graff and Tom Slayton, 
many new photographers — including 
a new crop of young Vermonters — 
have honored the magazine with their 
pictures. In fact, Vermont and sur- 
rounding States have a wealth of tal- 
ented photographers who now offer 
their work to Vermont Life , all of them 
part of the photographic tradition that 
began morę than 50 years ago. 


John Lazenby is assistant editor of Ver- 
mont Life. 
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Yermontiana 


A Brandon Blac. 


By Peter F. Steyens 


T homas Davenport, born in poverty in 
Williamstown in 1802, the eighth of 11 
children, received only three years of for- 
mal education in a district schoolhouse, but 
showed a penchant for arithmetic, poring over 
mathematical problems far into the night. 

• Following his father's death, Davenport, 
14, was apprenticed to blacksmith Samuel Ab¬ 
bott. Although Davenport was thin and stu- 
dious — not the brawny, rough-and-tumble im¬ 
age of the village smith — he mastered the gru- 
eling arts of hammer and anvil inside Abbott's 
forge. 

• In 1823, when Davenport's apprenticeship 
ended, he moved to Brandon and opened his 
own blacksmithing business. Customers seek- 
ing everything from horseshoes to nails filled 
his shop. In 1827, with his financial futurę 
seemingly assured, he married Emily Goss, a 
beautiful local girl, and built her a spacious 
brick house reflecting his hard-won success. 

• "Intelligent, sober, upright, diligent" — all 
of those plaudits came the Brandon black- 
smith's way. Then, in December 1833, with 
$18 in his pocket to buy iron for his forge, Dav- 
enport strode into the Penfield Iron Works 
across Lakę Champlain in Crown Point, New 
York, to shop and to view a modern marvel — 
an electromagnet dubbed the "galvanic bat- 
tery." Davenport's first sight of the horseshoe- 
shaped magnet, its wires and its battery cups 
was the start of his financial undoing. 

• Between his $18 and the sale of his brother 
01iver's horse (without permission), Davenport 
came up with $75 to purchase a galvanic bat¬ 
tery in Albany. He immediately conducted an 
experiment that no trained scientist had de- 
vised: He cut the device's wires to break the 
Circuit and then reattached them to restore the 
current, proving that he could start and stop 
the surge at will. Ebullient, Davenport later 
wrote that the possibilities of his discovery hit 
him "like a flash." He envisioned electricity 
powering ships and machines and replacing 
"murderous steam." 


Above, Thomas Daoenport wrapped the 
electromagnet in his first electric motor with 
silk from his wife's wedding dress. 
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Courtesy of National Life of Vermont, Montpelier, Vermont 

• Despite his father-in-law's howls of protest, 
but with his wife's support, Davenport ne- 
glected his shop and plunged into electrical ex- 
periments. As Emily Davenport jotted down 
her husband's observations, he took the elec¬ 
tromagnet apart and unwrapped its wires. He 
used his smithy's skills to fashion a larger, 
horseshoe-shaped magnet, then coated it with 
glue and sheathed the wires with silk from his 
wife's wedding gown. 

• In July of 1834, in his Brandon workshop, 


















the erstwhile blacksmith madę the world's 
first practical electric motor, using four elec- 
tromagnets to power a seven-inch wheel at 30- 
revolutions-per-minute. 

• Davenport's creation did not impress the 
townspeople, and he lamented '"the ridicule 
and derision of my neighbors and friends." 

• Others thought differently. Buoyed by the 
support of Professor Turner, of Middlebury 
College, and electrical genius Joseph Henry, 
the Albany scientist whose galvanic battery 


had so enflamed the blacksmith, Davenport be- 
gan a torturous and financially ruinous ąuest 
for a patent. 

• When a fire at the Patent Office in Wash¬ 
ington consumed his first application and 
model in 1836, Davenport scraped together the 
funds to build another model. On February 25, 
1837, he received the world's first patent for an 
electric motor. 

• Davenport worked day and night to refine 
his discovery, even creating a miniaturę elec¬ 
tric railroad. 

• From 1837 to 1843, he strove to parlay his 
patent into profits. He and a partner, furniture- 
maker Ransom Cook of Saratoga Springs, New 
York, issued stock for America's first electrical 
company in 1837. But their business manager 
embezzled funds, and Cook pulled out. 

• Another investor handed Davenport $3,000 
in notes from an Ohio bank. Davenport spent 
only $10 before the bank went belly-up. 

• By such gambits as the sale of regional 
rights to his patent in New England, Daven- 
port patched together money for morę electri¬ 
cal experiments, many of which unfolded in 
his New York City workshop. 

• Desperate to woo new investors by con- 
yincing them of his electric motor's practical 
applications, he hooked up one of his devices 
to a printing press and published the world's 
first electrical journal. The yenture soon col- 
lapsed for lack of funds. 

• In the fali of 1842, Davenport returned 
home to Brandon to resume his trade as a 
blacksmith. In 1843, galled by failure and worn 
out by his research, he suffered a physical col- 
lapse. 

• His health still fragile, he retired three 
years later to a farmhouse in Salisbury, where 
he continued to tinker with his electric mo- 
tors. He died in poverty in Salisbury in 1851 at 
the age of 49. 

• Decades later, with the invention of an 
electric dynamo capable of producing a stream 
of current to power trolleys, trains, and yarious 
machinery, other men cashed in on the vision 
of Davenport's landmark patent. 

• Historical markers citing Davenport's ac- 
complishments can be seen on Route 14 in 
Williamstown and Route 73 in Forest Dale. 


Writer Peter F. Stevens lives in Quincy, Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
in“Sabra Field ,, Containers 

The world’s finest Grade A Medium Amber syrup in 
your choice of collectible containers featuring scenes 
by Vermont’s renowned wood cut artist. 

FSP2477 18 oz. Tin $9.95 
(FSP2877 Two or morę: $9.75 ea.) 

FSP3478 1 Quart Jug $14.95 
(FSP3878 Two or morę: $14.50 ea.) 

FSP4479 1/2 Galion Jug $24.95 
(FSP4879 Two or morę: 
$24.00 ea.) 


Where the Rivers Floiv North Video 

On nearly everyone’s “10 Best Films” list for 
1994, this movie by Vermont independent film 
maker Jay Craven garnered bonors at film festi- 
vals worldwide. Set in the Northeast Kingdom, 
Rwers te lis the story of log driver Noel Lord 
and his American Indian matę who attempt to 
defy power company bosses intent on flooding 
their land. Exceptional performances by Rip 
Tom and Tantoo Cardinal make this both a 
powerful drama and a touching love story. 

YRIY501 $19.95 


50 Years of Vermont Life Covers 

A splendid poster of 50 wonderful Vermont 
Life covers—one from each year of publica^ 
tion. 23" x 35" 


Vermont Autumn Trails 
and Covered Bridges Yideo 

A breathtaking trip through 
some of the most beautiful fali 
foliage in the world. 50 min. 

YBDG507 $24.95 


Yermont Walks: 

Village & Countryside. 

A walker’s guided tour of 43 Vermont vi 
with maps and commentary. 96 pages, paper- 
back. BWLK072 $12.95 
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PVLP093 $9.95 

(PYLP293 Two or morę $9.50 ea.) 
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Hearty Vermont Breakfast Gift Pack 

1 lb. of pancake mix, a pint of Yermont mapie syrup, 
wild blueberries and three kinds of gourmet coffee, ready 
to send to friends anywhere in the country. A great gift! 

FBRK485 $19.95 
(FBRK885 Two or morę: 

$18.95 ea.) 


Sabra Field Mountain Suitę Notę Cards 

Illustrating each of the four seasons in Vermont, from the 
Green Mountains to the Connecticut River Valley. 4% x 714, 
12 per pack (3 each of 4 images) with envelopes. 

NMNC034 $8.95 (NMNC234 Two or morę: $8.50 ea.) 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 9646 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use onr Order Form at right. 


Vermont Puzzle 

This challenging 24" x 30" puzzle 
features landmarks and attractions 
from around the State. 1,000 pieces! 

ZPUZ071 $13.95 
(ZPUZ271 Two or morę: 

$13.50 ea.) 
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VERMONT IN THIRTEEN LESSONS 

Continued from page 53 

other 45-second segment. 

Ali this time Flora, being in her 80s, 
was having difficulty seeing or hearing 
the TV woman clearly, so her face was 
screwed into an intent frown. We 
knew this was simply her concen- 
trated effort to see and to hear, but to 
the TV woman it must have appeared 
a most unpromising and hostile recep- 
tion. We thought, poor woman, she's 
conversing with the sweetest lady in 
the world, but she must think she's 
talking to a dreadful old crone. 

After the undaunted TV woman 
plowed through another 45 seconds on 
how, after shooting, they would re- 
store Flora's kitchen splendidly at no 
cost to her, she paused again. Again 
the intent frown. Then Flora blinked 
once and said to the TV woman: 
"Wouldn^ you lilce a piece of pie?" 

Lessons Six through Thirteen: In 
1988 we were visited by a high-pow- 
ered editor from a Boston-based pub- 
lisher that was to publish a book of 
ours. As she'd never been up to our 
part of Vermont and our place is not 
easy to find, we arranged to meet her 
at the town post office. There ensued 
an exhibition of culture shock for the 
poor editor, manifested in perhaps as 
many as eight little lessons in what 
Vermont is all about. 

First, she went zipping by the post 
office in her red Chrysler, screeched on 
the brakes and turned around to come 
back. She hadn't realized she'd reached 
the town yet, though she was halfway 
out the other side. Lesson Number 
Six. 

Second, as she got out of her car and 
we introduced ourselves, our postmas- 
ter ran out on the steps and cried, "Oh, 
here's another letter for you ; fell down 
into the third class mail by mistake." 
We could see, from our editor's reac- 
tion, that in post offices around Boston 
the postmaster doesn't generally run 
out on the steps to give you another 
piece of mail. Lesson Number Seven. 

Third, our editor said she had a prob¬ 
lem: her car window was stuck down 
(open). We considered the weather, 
which was fair, and didn't understand 
why this would cause any difficulties. 
It had not occurred to us that she 
meant she couldn't lock her car, an ac- 
tion rarely practiced in our town. Les¬ 
son Number Eight. 

"Oh well," we suggested, "the men 


who talce care of our car are just up the 
road, they're real nice and might be 
able to fix it today while we work on 
the book. Why don't we leave your car 
off and you come back with us ; then 
we'll drive you back this afternoon?" 

"Weil," she said, "the problem is I 
didn't cash a check yesterday, and I 
don't have much money with me." 

"Well, how much do you have?" 

"About forty dollars." 

"Oh (smile), we wouldn't be too 
worried." Lesson Number Ninę. 

At the gas station, we wallced right 
into the shop, which may have been a 
new experience for our editor. We un¬ 
derstand that in big cities car repair 
shops have signs proclaiming "No 
Customers Allowed in Service Area" 
(something about insurance). In our 
garage the men want you to hang 
around, maybe hołd the light, or hand 
them a wrench, or start the motor 
when reąuested, or maybe just ex- 
change stories about what's going on 
about town. Lesson Number Ten. 

Our editor explained the window 
problem to our garage man, who said, 
yes, he could probably get to it today, 
and then, looking at her: "Keys in the 
car?" At this point we realized, of 
course, we'd left our keys in the igni- 
tion, while the editor had talcen hers 
with her when she walked in — only 
prudent in the Boston area. Lesson 
Number Eleven. 

After our day-long conference, we 
drove her back to the station. Our 
garage man launched into a fuli expla- 
nation of the window problem, how he 
fixed it, the fact that, lacking one 
Chrysler part, he'd used a bit of string 
to patch it temporarily, but she could 
stop in at a Chrysler place and replace | 
that any time. Our garage man is a 
compulsive teacher, always wanting 
you to understand fully your car's 
problem. We have heard that in big 
cities it can be difficult to find out ex- 
actly what's been done to your car. 
Lesson Number Twelve. 

The explanation over, our editor 
asked how much? The garage man 
looked politely away, muttered a bit 
about parts and labor, then said (this 
was 1988): "Five dollars." Lesson 
Number Thirteen. c O? 

Guy and Laura Waterman are mountain 
climbers and the authors of four books on 
outdoor recreation. 



PORCH 


ENERG Y 


SUN 


INSULATED 
WINTER SUNROOM C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN ROOM! 


% 


Divisior\j 


Send $3 for 

Color Catalogue, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

VEGETABLE FACTORY, INC. 
P.O. Box 368, Dept. VER 
Westport, CT 06881-0368 


□ QWIK- window/screen change system □ Do-it-yoursell kit, 
no contractors needed □ Meets building codes for snów & wind 
loadsD Unique Climate Control System □ No extras, comes com- 
plete □ Buy factory direct & save □ America's #1 value sińce 1974. 



The amazing walk-behind brush cutter! 


The DR® FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 


MADĘ 
IN USA 


CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, pastures, 
woodlots, wooded and rough non-lawn areas 
with ease. CUTS tali grass, weeds, brambles, 
tough brush and saplings up to 1" thick. 
CHOPS/MULCHES most everything it cuts. 
Leaves NO TANGLE of brush to pick up like 
hand-held brushcutters and sicklebar mowers. 
Perfect for low-maintenance 
wildflower meadows, European- 
style woodlots, walking paths, 
or any area you only want to 
mow once a month or 
once a season! 

• Self-Propelled 

• Mows up to 1/2 
acre per hour! 

• Optional 
Electric-Starting 
•8HP 


! Please mail this coupon TODAY for complete FREE \ 
i DETAILS of the 1)R FIELD and BRUSH MOWER i 

! including prices, specifications of Manuał- and ELEC- ] 
i TRIC-START1NG Models, and "Off-Season" Savingsi 
[ now in effect. There is no obligation. 

I Name__ a 

I... VTL 5 

I Address_ 


! City 


.State__ ZIP 


i To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS * 1 Dept. 1948F i 
_Meigs Road. PO. Box 25, Yergennes. VT 05491J 
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DISCOYER the GOLD 


CONTEST ANSWERS 



The following are the questions and answers to the 
Vermont Life 50th Anniversary Discover the Gold 
Contest. Our thanks to all of you who participated. 

1. For years author/historian Louise Andrews Kent of Kents Corner, using this name, was food 
editor for Vermont Life. A. MRS. ĄPPLEYARD 

2. One of the oldest log cabins still standing in the U.S. was built circa 1783 by land surveyor 
Jedediah Hyde Jr. in what town? A. GRAND ISLE 

3. This Fairfield man, one of three U.S. vice presidents born in Vermont, championed civil ser- 
vice reform as president. A. CHESTER ARTHUR 

4. What important Vermont document was adopted on July 8, 1777, in Elijah West’s tavern in 
Windsor? A. CONSTITUTION 

• 5. Brown hematite ore was smelted in a tali stone blast furnace, built c. 1824 in Forest 
® Dale, to make what metal? A. IRON 

6. In 1776 there were over 12,000 troops at this new fort, making it one of the most popu- 
lous places in America. B. MOUNT INDEPENDENCE 

7. In the summer of 1791, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison hunted squirrels and 
stayed at this Lakę Champlain tavern. B. CHJMNEY POINT 

8. The 1897 Howe truss covered bridge over the Lemon Fair in this town carried the 
Rutland Railroad to the Lakę Champlain floating bridge. A. SHOREHAM 

9. Yale graduate David Searle exclaimed: “_! I have found it!” when he 

saw the 1785 Springfield school where he was to teach. C. EUREKA 

10. As a boy, futurę president Calvin Coolidge filled the wood box, left his 
toys in the road, and cared for the animals in what town? C. PLYMOUTH 

11. The 1887 Douglas and Jarvis Patent Parabolic Truss Iron Bridge spans 
what river in Highgate? C. MISSISQUOI 

12. The 103-long Fisher Covered Railroad Bridge, built in 1908 in 
Wolcott, has this distinctive roof feature. C. YENTILATOR 



13. The Horse Ferry is one of five _ 


i Lakę 


Champlain. A. UNDERWATER HISTORIC PRESERYES 


J - v 14. The tallest structure in Vermont is this 306' monument, completed in 

^91 t0 cornmernorate w ^at Revolutionary War battle? B. BENNINGTON 

-Yl C?* 15. In the 1840 presidential campaign, orator Daniel Webster addressed 15,000 

/ people on this Southern Vermont hillside. B. STRATTON MOUNTAIN 

GRAND PRIZE QUESTION: To see this underwater historie site you need diving gear. It is 
named for its location as well as its last cargo. DIAMOND ISLAND STONE BO AT 

Winners will be selected from qualifying submissions 
that were postmarked on or before November 
1, 1996. Winners will be picked randomly in a 
drawing in early December. All winners will be 
notified by phone or mail and will be announced 
in the Spring 1997 issue of Vermont Life. Thank you 
to all who participated and especially to the following 
companies for their generous donations: Von Bargen’s 
Fine Diamond*s &Jewelry donated the Grand Prize, a $5,000 
diamond and gold bracelet, Country Hoine Products donated the 
DR® POWERWAGON, Robert M. Gasperetti Fine Furniture do- 
nated two curly mapie tables, Vermont Attractions Association donated a 
Vermont Getaway Vacation for two and Vermont Teddy Bear Company do¬ 
nated four “Yermonter” Teddy Bears. 



ALL ABOARD! 

Continued from page 43 

Jay Peak General Manager Bill 
Stenger, who credits his two snow- 
boarding sons with convincing him 
that the sport was for real back in the 
1980s, says the changing demograph- 
ics of snowboarding have a lot to do 
with its ąuick learning curve and im- 
provements in eąuipment. 

"It's extremely easy to learn. The 
sport is maturing and the ąuality of 
the snowboards has improved dramati- 
cally/ / he says. "It's extremely com- 
mon to see the parents of kids learning 
to snowboard during a ski week. Our 
adult clinic is always sold out." 

Jay has welcomed snowboarders 
sińce 1987, and Stenger says it was the 
best decision he ever madę. 

"Snowboarding has recaptured the 
energy and freedom that really em- 
braced skiing in the 1960s," he says. 
"The gleam in the eye of an excited 
snowboarder is a pretty bright gleam." 

Today yirtually every Vermont 
mountain resort has rentals, clinics 
and lessons for all ages, as well as such 
snowboarding attractions as half-pipes, 
ąuarter-pipes and terrain parlcs. 

Stratton drew 5,000 spectators, 200 
media representatives and 250 world- 
class competitors last year for the Bur- 
ton-sponsored U.S. Open Champi- 
onships. Okemo, another snowboard¬ 
ing hotbed, had no problem holding a 
rescheduled MasteUs World Cup snow¬ 
board event on short notice last Win¬ 
ter. 

But the great thing about Vermont 
snowboarding, says Stenger, is that 
Vermont's mountains amount to one 
big, incredibly varied terrain park. The 
yariety of trails, the jumps, bumps, 
glades and tree-riding, the cliffs and 
gullies that attract good snowboarders 
are everywhere. 

Burton, of course, is not at all sur- 
prised that snowboarding has become 
synonymous with Vermont, just as 
skiing did morę than 60 years ago. 

"Snowboarding has got very, very 
deep roots in Vermont," he says. "Bur¬ 
ton [Snowboards] could have started 
anywhere, but I don't think it would 
be the company it is or have the soul it 
does if it wasn't in Yermont." 


Andrew L. Nemethy is a veteran skier 
who is considering taking a snowboarding 
lesson. 
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y A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high quality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. 


Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 
http://www.state.vt.us/vtlife 



T he Goodrich family has been sugaring in Cabot for over 
150 years on Molly Brook Farm. Seven generations of 
experience have madę Goodrich's Award-Winning Mapie 
Syrup your #1 choice for Quality and Flavor! 

Wholesale — Retail — Mail Order 
To order, cali 1-800-639-1854 or fax us at 802-426-3388 
MasterCard, Visa, Discover or check - We ship nationwide 

Ask for our Fuli Catalog of wonderful Mapie Products! 

The Ali Natural Sweetener — Free of Additives or Preservatives! 


Mapie - The Official Flavor of Yermont! 



(NEW SPIN ON 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Cylie Bhzmont 
Ttfhzistmas Tęard T^zee 

No need for sagging strings on 
mantles and doorways! Finally, 
kere’s an elegant and easy way to 
display your Christmas cards. 
Superkly crafted in Vermont, tkis 
attractive and durakle card tree will 
krigkten any komę or office. 

♦ Rotates 

♦ Holds pkotos and postcards too! 
Three sizes availahle: 

DESK MODEL (22"): 

holds 18 cards 
FLOOR MODEL (68"): 

holds 60 cards 
TABLE MODEL (43"): 
holds 36 cards 

Cali toll free 1-888-CRD-TRHE 

for krockure & morę information. 

(B^o strings attache <9/ 


_I 
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Quality Yermont Eyergreen Wreaths 



The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow. pine cones & berries $24? 5 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 

For a "Sweet Touch" a pint or quart of 
Vermont Mapie Syrup may be added to 
any wreath order for a nice gift package. 

Cali for prices & free brochure. 

1-800-552-3747 

Ouantity Discounts for 10 Wreaths or morę! VISA and MasterCard Accepted ppd. 


Naturę...bvi Desicn of Yermont 


P.O. Box 466 • Burton Hill Road • Barton, Yermont 05822 










Mouth watering Try both — save $8.50! 

Yermont Cob-Smoked --- 



Ham & Turkey 
Breast 

♦ Mapie sugar cured ♦ 

♦ Ali meat, no waste ♦ 

Let us send you a fuli Ib. 
each of our delicious, tender, 
slow-smoked ham and moist, 
suce ulen t turkey breast at the 
special Iow price of just 
$19. 95 (+$4. 50 P&H)-/?/«* 
FREE bacon and cheddar! 

Your money back if they rc not 
the best you ł ve ever tasted! 


and get Vi Ib. ea. of our prime-cut bacon 
and sharp, aged cheddar 


Toll Free: 1-800-993-2546 


or mail your order loday to the address beiow. 
Special introductory offer for new customers only please, 
Continental US only. limit 2. Offer exp. 12/30/96. 

DAKIN FARM 

Box 07B36, Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, VT~ 
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f^ewnont 6/ 

OLPolanica/. 

Each lamp beautifiilly displays an 
assortment of dried pressed flowers. 
These gorgeous flowers come to life 
when illuminated by a 20” elear 
glass reproduction antiąue oil lamp. 

$85°° +$7* s/h to: 

Lisa Martin 
P.O. Box 911 
Milton, Vermont 05468 

GBrinp tA& keautyoftyermont 
//itoj/our- Aorrw a//j/ear /onp. 
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100% Vermont quality 
Products in gift boxes, 
baskets or crates. 


' / t £ s=a=ss= *4* 


Wide basket selection for all occasions 
Quality handerafts and gourmet specialty foods 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

2027 Notch Rd • Bristol, VT 05443 


For free brochure: 


800 - 613-4642 


email: gmgb@sover.net 
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^ • BAGS FOR YOUR STUFF • 

1 1| \ 

Cali us toll free at: 


1.888.VT PACKS 

■v-.■, r:ifj 11' 

for a free color catalog ! 

Sport, Travel, and Business bags handerafted in Yermont. 

Mcntion this ad and receive a 

10 % discount on your first order. 
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a^Joan & Annie’s # n 

Browmes 


“Extremely good and very chocolaty...” 

— The New York Times, February 1, 1995 — 

Handmade in Vermont 
Exceptional, Gourmet Brownies 

Surprise and Indulge someone 
with one of our famous 

Brownie-Grams! 

Guaranteed to Arrive Fresh & Delicious! 

Cali for Prices and Information! 


1>800-588'Z769 



\\\\T (l/i 7 /y. 


To 



CALL TODAY: 1-800-242-6423 


introduce you to our 
whimsical linę of “mice” 
products (cards, clothing, 
calendars, magnets, and morę!) 
we’d like to send you 8 of our 
most popular notecards (a $5.95 
value!) and fuli color 19% Gift 
Catalog (bursting with special 
offers.) Please enclose $1.95 for 
^ postage and handling. 

House-Mouse Designs 

PO Box 48 • Dept. VL1196 

*** Williston, VT 05495-0048 

<- 

New customers only. Limit 1 per 
« . customer. (CT, 1/1. NY, & l /. 
please add your stale sales tax.) 
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Cheese Madę the Old-Fashioned Way 

We hand-make rich Farmhouse Cheese, using milk 
from our own Jersey cows. No BST, added hormones, 
or antibiotics. Individually waxed 
wheels make elegant gifts that are 
easy to mail. Cali or write for 
our free brochure: Orb Weaver 
Farm, Limę Kiln Road, New 
Haven, VT 05472 
802/877-3755 ( JftajH 
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RFD #2 Box 149 
St Johnsbury, Vt. 05819 

Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 

Vt. Seal of Quality 
Certified Organie 
1/2 pints to gallons 

1 - 800 - 748-0892 
Free Brochure with Recipes 
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Surf yermont^ 

Visit Vermont Merchants Sąuare 

“The New Internet Mail” of Vermont shops 
and artisans in one convenient location! 

“The Surf Is Up” here in Yermont- 
shop with us - it’s QUICK & it’s EASY! 


NEW SHOPPING CART TECHNOLOGY! 


allows purchasing instantly from any storę! 

http://www.fivecorners.com/vms 

Presented By: FIVE CORNERS COMMUNICATIONS 1-800-270-3868 
Cali Us Today For A Free Catalog Printout! 
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A taste ofYermont 




Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup • Candy 


CREA TE YOUR OWN GIFT PACK 

Choose among our many delidous mapie products 
and give a taste of Vermont this holiday season. 


THE GIFTEYERYONE LOYES TO GET 


Cali or write for FREE brochure 1 -800-845-2733 
In Vt. cali 802-744-2733 Fax 802-744-MAPL I 

Visa/MC accepted. We ship anywhere. 

COUTURES MAPLE SHOP RR 1 Box 147 Westfield VT 05874 • LOCATED ON ROUTE100 
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The World 1 s Finest Flannel Clothing Company 
Madę In Vermont 

Beautiful Flannel Robes 
Vermont Life Sale Only $39.80 

To Place Order Cali: 1-800-232-7820 

To receive a catalog 
RR2 Box 4051 Barce, Vt 05641 

Mention this ad for special price on robes 


VERMONT IMAGES 

LIMITED EDITION FINE ART PRINTS 

"VERMONT WINTER" is one of 
a series of limited edition prints 
produced from watercolors by 
Vermont artist Robert E. Todd. 

"Vermont Winter" depicts a 
farmer feeding his smali cattle 
herd on a sparkling cold Vermont 
winter morning. The image is 
21" x 15" and is available for 
$75.00 plus $7.50 s/h. 

For free color brochure of prints 

800-545-3631 

TODD GALLERY 

Weston, Vermont • 802/824-5606 



"Vermont Winter" 


Open 10-5 except Tues. & Wed. 
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Vermont Madę Doli Beds 

Handcrafted from native white pine. These bunks and single beds 
accommodate the popular American Girl Dolls. Also available: 
tufted mattress and pillow sets in a variety of patterns. Bunk bed 
$48, single $28; mattress set $18 plus shipping. Checks, Master¬ 
Card, Visa, or Discover 
accepted. U.P.S. daily. 

WIN DOW PANES 

166 Main Street 
Bar Harbor, ME 04609 
tel. 207-288-9550 
fax. 207-288-4475 

1-800-519-4889 
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HANDCRAFTED 
IN VERMONT 

SterCitiy Sćtuen 

dr * 7 { 7^5 In< ludes postage 
^ * * & handling 

^.trtUted £cUtia*v 

Melodie Ringing Sound 
Hand Engraved With Year 
Nestled In A Satin Pouch 


'Vex<4ux*it Sćlven SCeiy6dećC& 

72 Merchants Row, Rutland VT 05701 Toll Free: (888)VT BELLS 


-ERIC &ANDY’S ( 

ijljllff 


Vermont Oat Cereal to Warm Your Chilly Days 

Erie & Andy and six other Ver- 
mont farmers have grown certi- 
fied ORGANIC oats and turned 
the harvest into thick rolled, 
chewy and flavorful oatmeal (the 
way oatmeal used to be) and 
Scottish style STEEL CUT oats at 
their mili in Cabot, Vermont. 

Our oat cereals are the true 
bounty of Vermont. 

Get our catalogue by calling 
toll free (888) 4-OATMEAL 
[(888) 462-8632]. 



THE VERM0NT CEREAL COMPANY 
3 CABOT, YERMONT 05647 ^ 
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Por the spe Tclness & freshness of homemade 

try 

lhry\s 

gourmet mixes O ^^nade in Vermont 
® Harvest Fresh Combread 
® Confetti Sugar Cookies 
® Oatmeal Cookies 

• Double Cbocolate Hunks of Cbunks Cookies 
® Favorite Brownies 
® Hunks of Cbocolate Cbunks Cookies 
jjXYund bag. No preservativeś! No addrbves or dtyes! We are also earth fnendlcj. 



Cali for prices and 
„ Information 

toll free , 

1 -888-¥fi-5+56 



WHAT’S NEWEST IN VERMONT? 

THE VERMONT TARTAN™ 

This beautiful plaid captures 
Vermont’s seasons—the 
greens of spring and 
sumrner, red and 
gold of autumn, 
with a touch of 
white for 
winter. 


100 % 
lightweight 
wool tie 
madę in Scotland. 

00 postage paid 
Visa, MC. or check 
exclusively from 


OU4IOI1 

DESIGN 

CENTKE 


P.O. Box 114. West Main Street 
Wilmington. VT 05363 
(802) 464-2780 

Fine woolens sińce 1968. Brochure on reguest. 
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Autumn In Vermont 


McWAYNE 

JEWEUERS 


Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 
Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 

Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Special .. Make it McWayne's" 


The Country 

6& Strc eł 


CALL FOR BROCHURES: 

802 - 229-4284 

We Speciali/.e in a fuli linę of Hand-Cut, Hand 
Silk-Screened T-Shirts bv Phyliss Chase. 


“Yermont Makes It Special” The Country Storę Makes ItAvailable 


Storę 


V ermont Gift Basket 
$42- 


Shipping 
Incl ucled 


Cahot Cheese, 
Green Monntain Coffee, 
Champlain Chocolates , 
Vt. Common Crackers & 
Side Hill Farm Jam 
MORĘ BASKETS AYAILABLE 
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the 

Mad 

River 

Rocket® 


Designed and tested in the 
hills of Vermont, the Rocket has a 
unique patented shape and knee strap that allows the rider to safely carve 
turns and stop. It’s easy to use, lightweight, and ruggedly constructed. 
Slalom through the trees. Do jumps and stunts. Great family fun! 

Cali 800-683-8249 to order and to receive our free newsletter. 

$55 plus UPS s&h. MC/YISA 


SALSA OF THE MONTH CLUB 

Great Gift Idea! 

Give the premier Salsas from across the country, from Waui 
Maui of Honolulu to Green Mountain Gringo of Vermont. 

Free brochure 

Cali Toll Free 
1-888-59-SALSA 
(Fax 802-879-6008) 

e-mail: salsanut@together.net 

P.O. Box 604 

__ Williston.VT 05495 

EXPERIENCE THEM ALL 
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1-800-996-6927 


ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF VERMONT 
P. O. Box 929-C, Williston, VT 05495 
802-658-6554 


A spectacular video tour! 

Travd the trails of Vermont through the most beauti- 
ful autumn foliage in the world. With this video, 
AUTUMN TRAILS AND COYERED BRIDGES. you ll 
visit towns and eities on three foliage trips during the 
peak of autumn color. You ll take a train ritle, watch 
cider being madę, visit a harvest festival, stop at town 
parks, waterfalls and many covered bridges as we spin 
tales of Vermonters and their escapades. 50 min. 

VISA/MC/Check/Money OkIci $19.95 + $4.00 S&H 
(Vermonters add 5% sales ta\ to VT address) 


Vermont Life 
50th Anniversary 
Commemorative Timepiece 

In honor of Vermont Lifes 50th Anniversary, several Vermont 
artists have combined their talents to create this superb, limited 
edition mantel clock. Ina handmade, hand-finished cabinet of 
solid cherry, this elegant timepiece features a precision quartz 
movement behind a beautiful glass door silk-screened with art- 
work created especially for it by Vermont Artist Kathleen Kolb. 
Inside the door, an inscription commemorates Vermont Lifes 50 
years of publication and notes the clock’s unique edition number. 
13% h. x TA w. x 3 deep. From Sign of the Dial Clock Shop of St. 
Johnsbury, VT. 

Only 350 of these unicjue timepieces will be commissioned\ and they will be 
madę availabie on a first-come first-serued basis only. Ifyou would like one for 
yourself or for a gift, we urgeyou to place your order as soon as possible. 

ZCLK090 50th Anniversary Timepiece $195.00 

To Order Cali: 1-800-455-3399, Ext. 9646; 
Or use the Order Form opposite page 73 
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Classic Yermont Memories 


VERMONT COVERED BRIDGE 
CHARM 

Nożu available in two styles — 
the Wolcott Railroad Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Couered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 





















































Landmarks 


Ski Down! 


By John Lazenby 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 




1 t's quite a sight: 

80 or so Middle- 
bury College se- 
niors in black caps 
and gowns snaking 
down a snowy slope 
in slow, sweeping 
and sometimes un- 
steady traverses, 
their gowns flapping 
in the wintry air. 

On the first Satur- 
day in February for 
nearly 10 years — ex- 
cept the year a bliz¬ 
zard intervened — 
the college's winter 
graduates have ended 
their undergraduate 
days the same way, 
gliding downhill to 
an informal cere- 
mony at the schoors 
Snów Bowl ski area in 
Hancock. 

The event stems from 
the fact that many Mid- 
dlebury students spend 
their junior year abroad. 

This means that during 
any second semester 
the number of students 
on campus drops, open- 
ing up space for a new 
crop of freshmen who 
start school four 
months after the rest of 
their classmates. The 
result, four years later, 
is that a segment of the 
class graduates the February after the 
rest of the class holds its spring gradu- 
ation. They are eligible to attend the 
usual spring graduation ceremonies 
with the following class, and some do, 


but these students — 
the "Febs" — also 
like to do things their 
own way. 

"We decided that 
because we weren't 
really a part of our 
class's spring gradua¬ 
tion, we should try 
something special 
and uniąue," said 
Nicky Biddle, a 
member of the class 
that started the tradi- 
tion in 1987. "One 
night we were just 
throwing around 
ideas and someone 
suggested doing a 
graduation on snów." 

So the winter grad¬ 
uates gathered at the 
Snów Bowl in February 
of 1987 and slcied down 
in alphabetical order, to 
be greeted at the bottom 
by family, friends, col¬ 
lege officials and the 
strains of "Pomp and 
Circumstance" as sung 
and whistled by the as- 
sembled crowd. 

Today the Schedule is 
much the same. There's 
a dinner Friday night, a 
ceremony Saturday 
morning at the college's 
Mead Chapel, and the 
Febs show up at the 
Snów Bowl at 2 p.m., 
along with a good portion of the rest of 
the campus. 

College officials are ąuick to point 
out that this isn't really an official 
graduation ceremony, but it's still a 


Middlebury seniors head down 
the hill behind the schools ban- 
ner, right, on skis, snowboards 
and, below, a jack jumper. 



very popular event. 

"It's one of the few times our park¬ 
ing lot overflows," says Peter Mackey, 
a 1974 Middlebury graduate who is 
manager of the Snów Bowl. 

Sometimes things go fairly 
smoothly, he notes, and sometimes 
they don't, in part because some of the 
graduates don't really lcnow how to 
ski. 

Gates for broad, gentle turns are set 
up on the hill so that the procession 
can easily be seen from below. The 
students ride up the chairlift, get off at 
midstation, get themselves organized 
and then ski down, morę or less in or¬ 
der, with black gowns standing out 
against the snów and musie playing 
over the P.A. system. The leader, car- 
rying a blue and white Middlebury 
banner, is usually a junior scheduled 
to graduate the next winter. 

"It was fantastic," said Derry Ma¬ 
son, the junior who led the way last 
year. "Everyone was so enthusiastic 
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Swiss hospitality in classic New England setting. 
Superb Continental cuisine 
expertly prepared by chef/owner. 

Six cozy guest rooms w/private baths. 

Route 4W, Woodstock, VT • 3 mi. west of villagegreen 

(802) 457-3312 fax (802) 457-5808 
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LANDMARKS 


and excited." 

For Mason, the excitement was 
twofold. First, he knew many of the 
seniors because they had been part of 
the orientation team that met him 
when he first arrived at Middlebury. 
Second, he could look forward to Feb- 
ruary 1997, when he will be participat- 
ing in the event with his own class- 
mates. 

The whole thing takes about half an 
hour, barring any problems. 

"We do offer a snowcat ride," notes 
Mackey, "and one year we had eight 
lcids on the back of a snowcat who 
were smart enough to say 'No, I can't 
ski but Fd like to come down/ " 

Last year several graduates rode 
snowboards, and one was aboard a jack 
jumper. 

"Once in a while, somebody won't 
get off at midstation," says Mackey. 
"If they don't, they're in big trouble 
because they have to ski down an ex- 
pert trail." 

That happened last year and slowed 
things down a bit. 

There are usually some interesting 
costumes and some notable falls when 
a student is tripped up by the demands 
of a steep hill and a billowing gown. 
The spectators are interesting, too. 
Some are "dressed for a stroił down 
Park Avenue,- other people are dressed 
to climb Mount Mansfield," notes the 
alumni association's Hugh Marlow, 
who often attends in his raccoon coat. 

At the bottom, the students' names 
are called, they shuffle over the snów 
to receive a token gift, and then usu¬ 
ally adjourn to the Waybury Inn in 
East Middlebury for socializing with 
family and friends. 

The class of Febs seems to be grow- 
ing these days, its ranks swelling be¬ 
cause starting school in the winter al- 
lows students extra time to earn 
money or otherwise prepare for college 
and because the winter class often 
picks up additional students who have 
changed their graduation dates for var- 
ious reasons. As the class grows, so 
does the linę of cap-and-gown-clad stu¬ 
dents easing its way down the Snów 
Bowl each February behind the blue 
and white banner. 

• 

This year's event will be held Febru¬ 
ary 1 at 2 p.m. For information: (802) 
388-4356. 
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Compiled £>j/Judy Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusiue. Because the listings were 
compiled last autumn, there may be changes in times or 
dates. Cali organizers to confirm. For information about 
Yermont, contact the Vermont Department of Travel 
and Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT 05602, tel. 1- 
SOO-VERMONT, or uisit local infonnation booths. To 
submit euents, contact the Yermont Department of 
Trauel and Tourism. For morę infotmation about a par- 
ticular event, cali thephone number in the event listing. 

The area codę for all Yermont telephones is 802. 
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DECEMBER 


1 Brandon Memory Tree Lighting & Fes- 
tivities. 1 p.m., Central Park. 247-6401. 
Manchester Regional Tree Lighting. 

4:30 p.m., town green. 1-888-DECEMBR. 

6: St. Johnsbury Memory Tree Lighting. 7 
p.m., Fuller Hall & Caledonia County Court- 
house Park. 748-3861 Londonderry Holi- 
day Bazaar. Flood Brook Sch. 824-6811. 

6- 8 Brattleboro’s Holly Days. 

Caroling, hot cider, morę. 254- 
4565. 

7 Bethel Christmas Bazaar. 10 

a.m., St. Anthony’s Church Hall. 

234-5046. Bennington Christ¬ 
mas Tea. 3 p.m., St. Peter’s 
Church. 442-2911. Stowe Christ¬ 
mas Fair. 9:30 a.m., Community 
Church. 253-725"'. So. Hero 
Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 

Cong. Church. 372-5241. Victo- 
rian Christmas Walk & Pa¬ 
radę. Musie, tree lighting, morę. 

4 p.m., Ludlow. 228-6110. 

Dorset Village Tree Lighting & 

Caroling. 867-4013. Holiday 
Fair. 9 a.m., Unitarian Church, 

Montpelier. 223-7861. 

7, 14: Christmas in Vermont. 

Tour historie inns of Manchester 
Village: 1811 House, Equinox 
Hotel, Inn at Manchester, Reluc- 
tant Panther, Village Country 
Inn, Wilburton Inn. 1-4 p.m.; 
tree lighting on village green to 
fol Iow at 4:30 p.m. 362-1792. 

7- 8: Burklyn Christmas Market. 

10 a.m., St. Johnsbury Middle 
Sch. 626-5836. 

8: Newfane Winterfest. 4:30 p.m. 

254-9527. Vermont’s Largest 
and Greatest Potluck Supper. 

Hors d’oeuvres at Hildene, din- 
ner at Equinox Hotel, dancing & 
dessert at First Cong. Church, 

Manchester. 4-11 p.m. Cali for 


tickets 1-888-DECEMBR. 

11: E. Dorset Old Fashioned Gingerbread 
Party r . 6:30 p.m., The Wilson House, Vil- 
lage Street. 362-5524. 

13-15: Woodstock Wassail Celeb. Paradę, 
caroling, morę. 457-3555. 

14 . Coolidge Christmas Open House. 10 
a.m., Plymouth. 672-3773- Overture to 
Christmas. St. Lucia’s procession, village 
tree lighting, concert, morę. Cali for times 
& locations, Chester. 875-2444. 

15 Londonderry Christmas Pageant & 
Community Caroling. 9 30 a.m., Second 
Cong. Church. 824-6453 Dorset Historie 
Village Tour & Tasting. Tours of 4 private 
homes & historical exhibits; refreshments. 


Ice time in East Fairfield. 


1-4 p.m. 867-4455. 

20-22: Wilmington Fest. of Lights. Memor¬ 
iał Hall. 464-8092. 

28: Blessing of the Sleds. Blessing of snow- 
mobiles & riders. 11 a.m., Wilmington H.S. 
field. 464-8092. 

31: First Night, Montpelier. 229-6441. First 
Night, Burlington. 863-6005. First Night, 
St. Johnsbury. 748-4561. Last Night, 
Brattleboro. 254-4565. 


JANUARY 


25 Stowe Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., 
Comm. Church. 253-7257. Burns Night 
Celeb. Banquet, highland dancing, morę. 

5:30 p.m., Elks Club, Barre. 476- 
8479. Brookfield Ice Harvest 
Fest. 10:30 a.m., Floating Bridge. 
276-3959. 

28-30: Vermont Farm Show. Barre 
Aud. 828-3823. 


FEBRUARY 


8. Fair Haven Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 265- 
8605 Mardi Gras Paradę. 

Burlington. Cali for time. 863- 
7992. 


A rts <& 
HEiisic 

(See also Through the Season) 


DECEMBER 


3-8: Antahl and the Night Visi- 
tors. Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 4 & 
7 p.m., Briggs Opera House, 
White River Jct. 295-5432. 

5- 8, 12-15: Black Comedy. 8 p.m., 
Theatre Factory, Mann Hall Aud., 
Trinity College. Burlington. 872- 
2738. 

6: Messiah. 8 p.m., St. Augustine’s 
Church, Montpelier. 223-4047. 

6- 29: Smali Works Exhibit. Wed., 
Thurs., Sun. noon-4 p.m.; Fri., 
Sat., noon-8 p.m., Windham Art 
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Handcrafted in f 
ash, cherry , oak, \ 
mapie and birch. 

Brochure available 


n William • 

Browning 

Wmdsors 


By appointment 
Ship via UPS 


187 Stevens Road 
Lebanon, NH 03766 
603-448-3662 



Fine American Lighting 
Real American Value From 
by Hammerworks 


Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy the 
beauty and quality of our Colo- 
nial lighting in your home. 


Lighting by Hammerworks 

($5 for 2-color catalog) 

6 Freemont Street, Dept. VL, 

Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
118 Main Street, Dept VL. Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
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• Custom flags and banners 

• Vermont flags 

• All-occasion flags 

• State and foreign nation flags 

• Historie flags 

Montpelier Stove & Flag Works 

1 78 River St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-0150 
800-287-0150 


FLAG DECALS^ BUNTING'* * WINDSOCKS 
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Gallery, Brattleboro. 257-1881. 

7: Community Messiah Sing. 1:30 p.m., 
Centre Cong. Church, Brattleboro. 257- 
1961 Beyond the Unicom Craft Fair. 
New England artists & craftspeople. 9 a.m., 
Riverside Middle Sch., Springfield. 885- 
8482. Weston Christmas Concert. 7:30 
p.m. 824-8167. Christmas Nostalgia, a 
special program. 8 p.m., Smith Ctr. for the 
Arts, Manchester. 362-1775. 

7-8: The Toys Take Oi er Christmas , play. 
10 a.m., 2 & 6 p.m., Royall Tyler Theatre, 
UVM, Burlington. 656-2094. 

8: Handeł s Messiah. By Rutland Area Cho- 
rus. 3:30 & 7 p.m., Grace Cong. United 
Church of Christ, Rutland. 775-4301. 

10: Messiah Sing-Along. 100-member 
Burlington Oratorio Society. 7:30 p.m., St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Burlington. 862-8953. 

13-14: A Cool Yule, Christmas concert of 
Friends of Musie at Guilford. 8 p.m., Christ 
Church. 257-1961. 

14: Holiday Production. Weston s Old 
Parish Church, followed by caroling at the 
Weston Playhouse. 824-5288. Holiday 
Community Sing. 2:30 p.m., Joslyn 
Round Barn, Waitsfield. 496-7722. 

15: Randolph Singers’ Christmas Concert. 
3 p.m., Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 
728-9133. Chamber Players Concert. By 
Philadelphia Academy. 5 p.m., Dorset 
Playhouse. 867-4425. 

22: Candlelight Carol Service. 5 p.m., 

Grace Cong. United Church of Christ, Rut¬ 
land. 775-4301. 

26-Jan. 13: Holiday Group Show. Features 
40 Vermont artists. Gallery North Star, 
Manchester. 362-4541. 

28: Manchester Musie Festival’s Holiday 
Concert. First Cong. Church. Cali for time. 
362-1956. 


JANUARY 


10-11: Cabaret Shakespeare. 8 p.m., Grun- 
berg Haus, Duxbury. 244-7726. 

17: Danilo Perez Trio, contemporary jazz 
concert. 7:30 p.m., Little Theatre, Wood- 
stock. 457-3981. 


FEBRUARY 


2: Springfield Local & Young Artists Se- 
ries. Vocal & instrumental talent. 4 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 885-2454. 

21: Burlington Blues Cabaret. 7 p.m., Mem. 
Aud. 865-7166. 

26-Mar. 1: Babes inArms , play. 8 p.m., Roy¬ 
all Tyler Theatre, UVM, Burlington. 656- 
2094. 


Oufdoors 
& S^ports 

(See also Through the Season) 
DECEMBER 


8-9: Rock Mapie Snocross Race. 10 a.m . 

Haystack Mountain Ski Area, Wilmington. 
464-3284. 


JANUARY 


11-12: Lakę Elmore Sled Dog Races. 9 a.m - 

3 p.m. 888-2296. 

18-19: Harriman Reservoir Ice Fishing 
Derby. Sat. 8 a.m.; Sun. 3 p.m., Whiting- 
ham. 368-2773- 


FEBRUARY 


1: American Ski Marathon XXI. 10 a.m., 
Blueberry Hill, Goshen. 247-6735. 

23: Stowe Derby. Downhill & cross-country 
skiing. Top of Mt. Mansfield to Stowe Vil- 
lage. 253-7704. 


77i ro «//Ir tire 
Secrsorr 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Dec. 1-Jan. 7: 24th Holiday Art Show. 

• Jan. 14-Feb. 4: Morę Snów, exhibit. 

• Feb. 11-28: Snowflake Fest. Art Show. 
Ascutney Mt. Resort, Brownsville. 800-243- 

0011 . 

• Dec. 31: New Year’s Eve Celeb. 

• Jan. 11-12: Winter Carnival & Ski Bali. 

• Jan. 26: Super Bowl Sunday. Also, Moun¬ 
tain Dew Vertical Challenge Race. 

• Feb. 15-23: Presidents Week Celeb. 

Barre City Opera House. 229-ARTS 

• Dec. 8: Messiah, 4 p.m. 

• Jan. 23-24: Caribbean Dance Ensemble of 
St. Croix. Thurs. 12:30 p.m.; Fri. 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 22: Cherish the Ladies, all-woman en¬ 
semble of traditional Irish musie, joined by 
world-class step dancers. 8 p.m. 

Bennington Museum. 447-1571. 

• Dec. 2-13: Festival of Trees. 

• Thru Dec.: Student Art Show display. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Dec. 7-8, 14-15, 21-31: Christmas at Billings 
Farm. 

• Jan. 18-19; Feb. 15-17: Sleigh Rides. 

Bromley Mountain Resort, Manchester Ctr. 
824-5522. 

• Dec. 14: Ski Fest Demo Day, 9 a.m. 

• Dec. 29: Dannon Winterfest, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Feb. 15: Holiday Celeb., 7 p.m. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 748-2600. 

• Dec. 15: Night Fires. 4 p.m., No. Cong. 
Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Jan. 18: Artona Baroque Players. 7:30 p.m.. 
Grace United Meth. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Jan. 25: Caribbean Dance Company of the 
Virgin Islands. 8 p.m., Lyndon Institute 
Aud. 

• Feb. 8: Los Pleneros Del Coco. 8 p.m., 
Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State 
College. 

• Feb. 14: Nicolai Lomov. 7:30 p.m., No. 
Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 
Common. (800) 729-7751. 

• Dec. 8: Opener 25K & 10K freestyle races, 
10 a.m. 

• Dec. 20-22; Jan. 10-12: Ski Camp. Ali ages 
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and abilities. 

• Jan. 5: 25K & 50K freestyle marathon, 9 
a.m. 

• Jan. 12: Ski Fest. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. 748-2372. 

• Dec. 8: Holiday Open House, 1-4 p.m. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 

656-2090. 

• Dec. 6: Holiday Sale, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 8: Hanoi to Saigon in Eighteen Days, 
slide lecture. 2 p.m. 

• Thru Dec. 22: An Ocean ApartjContempo- 
rary Vietnamese Art from the United States 
and Vietnam. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. 863-5966. 

• Dec. 6: Maria Benitez Teatro Flamenco, 
dancer. 

• Dec. 12: A Christmas Ćarol, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 16: Kiss of the Spider Woman, 7:30 
p.m. 

• Jan. 20: Thatp!7:$0 p.m. 

• Jan. 21: Mummenschanz, magical com¬ 
pany, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 1: Mingus Big Band, jazz. 

• Feb. 4: Puccini’s La Boheme. By New York 
City Opera National Company. 656-4455. 

• Feb. 7: Hauing our Say. 

• Feb. 15: Streb/Ringside, contemporary 
dance. 

• Feb. 16: TheLion, The Witch & The 
Wardrobe , 2 p.m. 

• Feb. 28: Joe Lovano Quartet/Christian 
McBride Quintet. 

Green Mountain Festival Series, 7:30 p.m., 
Green Mountain Union H.S., Chester. 875- 
4473. 

• Jan. 11: Dar Williams, folksinger. 

• Feb. 8: Constitution Brass. 

Green Mountain Flyer, Bellows Falls. Train 
rides. 463-3069. 

• Dec. 14-15: Santa Express. 

• Feb. 8: Valentine/Sweetheart Ride. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 

p.m., except Sun. and Mon.; open daily 
except Mon. in Dec. 253-8358. 

• Dec. 7-Jan. 5: Fest. of the Christmas Trees. 
Ilildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 5-9 p.m. 

Jay Peak Resort. 988-2611. 

• Jan. 31: Dairy Farmer’s Appreciation Day. 

• Feb. 20: Washington* Birthday Celeb. 

• Feb. 22: Mardi Gras Party. 

Killington Ski Resort. 773-0755. 

• Dec. 9-13: Race Week. 

• Dec. 16-20; Jan. 2-5, 6-10, 13-17: Collegiate 
Snów Fest. 

• Dec. 4; Jan. 9, 22; Feb. 4: Vt. Ski Days. 

With proof of residency, Vermonters ski 
for $15. 

• Jan. 10-12; 17-19; Feb. 7-9: Womeris Ski 
Escape. 

• Jan. 13-17, 20-24, 27-31; Feb. 3-7: Winter 
Magie Family Weeks. 

• Jan. 24-26: Super Sunday Weekend. 
Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 8 

p.m., Concert Hall. 443-6433. 

• Dec. 6: Songs tk Carols. 

• Dec. 7: Musie Dept. Vocal Recital. 

• De< 8: Lessons 65: Carols. i & 7:30 p.m., 
Mead Chapel. 

• Dec. 15: Aulos Ensemble. 


COME VlSIT THE VlLLAGE 
WHERE JIME STANDS STUL. 

Seasons change here in the 
"forgotten hill village" of Plymouth 
Notch, but that's about it. Pictured 
is the Aldrich House, an excellent 
example of continuous New 
England architecture built around 
1823 . Open weekdays throughout 
the winter, the House provides 
an overview of the village and 
examines the life and career of 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Two trails through the sur- 
rounding fields and forest offer 
spectacular views for cross country 
skiers and snowshoers. Plymouth 
is just a short drive from Woodstock, 
Okemo, and Killington - but can 
take you a long way back in time. 


it will change the way 
you look at things 
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For a guide to historie sites and a Traveler's 
Guidebook, cali 1 - 800 -VERMONT r ext. 616 
http:// www.travel-vermont.com 


BARD 


SUMMER 

Master of Science in 
Environmental Studies 

June 16th - August 15th, 1997 


Three intensive summer sessions leading to the MSES Degree 

Erwironmental issues cut across academic disciplines; 
so should the training of erwironmental professionals. 


Graduate School of Erwironmental Studies 
Bard College 

Annandale-on-Hudson, NY 12504 

914 - 758-7483 

e-mail: gradschool@Bard.edu 
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Mapie GrcweTarms 
of VermonC tnc. 

A Top Vermont Attraction 

Factory tours week days 
Museum & Gift Shop open 7 days 
167 Portland St., Route 2 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
1-802-748-5141 
SINCE 1915 


For information & reservations 
802-626-5152 
1-800-295-1943 

www.pbpub.com/vermont/cutter.htm 


Lyndon State College 


70K inTRAlLS 
Ali at leost 
12 fect wIde! 


CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI ARIA 


COME TO THE NORTHEAST KlNGDOM AND EXPERIENCE A VERMONT 
WINTER AT ITS BEST. EXCEPTIONAL DOWNHILL AND CROSS-COUN- 
TRY SKIING. MILES OF SNOWMOBILE TRAILS . INTIMATE RESTAURANTS 
AND ACCOMMODATIONS. SENSATIONAL MUSEUMS AND ATTRACTIONS. 
AND A HOST OF SPECIALTY RETAIL SHOPS AWAIT YOUR VISIT! 


YERM 0 NT 


it will change ihe way 
you look at things 
Paid in part by State of VT Funds 


For Morę Information Contact: 

NORTHEAST KlNGDOM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. B, 30 WESTERN AVENUE 1-800-639-6379 
ST. JOHNSBURY , VT 058 19 1 -802-748-3678 


Visit Our Corner of 
The World. 


Vermont's Northeast Kingdom 


Lakefront 

Motel 

♦♦♦ AAA Rating 

Located 500feet from snów mobile corri- 
dor trail. Vermont's snowmobile capital. 

Bob & Sharon Dexter, owners 
Cross Street. Box 448 
Island Pond, VT 05846 
802-723-6507 


Northeast Kingdom 
b&bs 


4 

ł_ wŁj 


For a free copy of 
Vermont’s Bed & 
Breakfasts of the 
Northeast Kingdom 
brochure, contact: 
Northeast Kingdom Chamber 
30 Western Avenue 
St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
1-800-639-6379 


The 

Wildflowcr Inn 

This 22 room country inn is the perfect spot for 
a winter vacation. Sledding. x-country, ice 
skating, bonfires, horse-drawn sleigh rides and 
much morę. 

Cali 1-800-627-8310 today for reservations. 
Don’t forget — Burkę Mountain just five min- 
utes a way. 


• challenging curriculum 

• smali classes • personal attention 

• state-of-the-art facilities 

• beautiful conference site 
Contact: Admissions Office 

Lyndonville, VT 05851 
1-802-626-6413 


<Tlu' 

Q9lb (Uittter 

31 mt 


EAST BURKĘ, VT 


‘...The miles of troili, 
among the best groomed 
in the State, head into 
some of the prettiest and 
least tamed woodlands.” 
YERMONT 


Visit us in Cabot. Enjoy a video and a 
tour of our factory. Watch our dairy prod- 
ucts being madę, and nibble your way 
around our gift shop. Factory specials! 
Tours $1.00 (children under 12 free). Cali 
ahead for cheese making days. Rt 2 to Rte 
215. Cabot, VT 05647 (802) 563-2231. 


Luxuriously fumished motor inn with private court- 
yard balconies. Heated swimming pool, putting 
green, 25” remote control TVs with sports & movie 
channels, suites and adjoining rooms. Central air 
conditioning & fitness center privileges. Continental 
breakfast. Fifteen minutes from Burkę Mtn. ski area. 

Route 2, St. Johnsbury, VT 
(802) 748-5666 


Smali country inn 
9 rooms and a two-bedroom suitę 
Swiss Cuisine 

1/2 mile to Burkę Mt. Ski Resort 
and X-Country Center 


MUSEUM & PLANETARIUM 

Qreat ‘Be.ars! 

andbirds andbeasts andother treasures 

Main Street • St. Johnsbury, VT 
Open Daily • 802 748-2372 


CABOT CREAMERY 
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• Jan. 15: The Kalichstein-Laredo-Robinson 
Trio. 

• Jan. 22: The Caribbean Dance Company. 8 
p.m., Dance Theatre. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
10:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Jan. 11: Dog Sled Day. 

• Feb. 8: The Great Igloo Build. 

Okemo Mt. Resort, Ludlow. 228-4041. 

• Dec. 14: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge, 

8 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 15; Jan. 5; Feb 2, 23: Halfpipe & 
snowboard park events. 

• Dec. 21: Dannon Winterfest, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 27; Jan. 19; Feb. 20: Jibfest Snow¬ 
board Park Contests. 

• Dec. 28; Feb. 19: Altitude After Dark Teen 
Dance & Outdoor VolleybaIl, 7:30-10:30 
p.m. 

• Dec. 29; Feb. 16: Gala Torchlight Paradę & 
Fireworks Display, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 31: Teen Dance. Ages 13-19- 7:30 
p.m.-midnight. 

• Jan. 1; Feb. 17: Sugar-on-snow celeb.. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. 

• Jan. 25: Ski Bali, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 26: Super Bowl Party. 

• Feb. 6: Green Mt. Senior Winter Games, 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Feb. 14: Valentines Day Celeb., 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

• Dec. 8: Christmas Open House, 1-4 p.m. 

Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• Dec. 6-8: A Traditional Christmas. Fri. 5-9 
p.m.; Sat.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. 

Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. 388-2117. 

• Dec. 7-20: Christmas is Corning, exhibit 
and tour of the 1829 Judd-Harris House. 

• Dec. 7-Jan. 3: Middlebury Artists’ Associa- 
tion Exhibit. 

Smuggler’s Notch Resort, Jeffersonville. 

644-8851. 

• Feb. 1-3: Long Trail Weekend. 

• Feb. 7-9: Catamount Brewery Weekend. 

• Feb. 14-16: Otter Creek Brewery Weekend. 

• Feb. 21-23: Mad Hat Brewery Weekend. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, Manchester 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; closed Sun. 362- 
1405. 

• Dec. 6: Christmas at Yester House. 

• Dec. 14-Jan. 8; Feb. 15-Mar. 12: Solo & 
Group Exhibits. 

• Jan. 11-Feb. 12: Winter Exhibition. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-3000. 

• Dec. 7-8: Demo Days. 

• Jan. 9-12: U.S. Olympic Committee Ski 
Challenge. 

• Jan. 20-26: National Women’s Ski & Snow¬ 
board Week. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. 297-2200 

• Dec. 14: Kick-Off Party. 

• Dec. 29: Torchlight paradę, fireworks, & 
cross-country ski race. Fireworks 8:30 p.m. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 583-2381 

• Dec. 7-8: Demo Days. 

• Dec. 30-31; Jan. 2-3: Ski with Sugarbush 
Ski Heroes. 

• Jan. 5-10, 12-17: Gotta Rock Snów Fest. 

• Jan. 18-19: Martin Luther King Jr. s Birthday 
Celeb. 

Continiied on page 86 
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TheWoodstock 
Corporation VX^ 


JABEZ HILL ROAD, 7 miles north 
of Woodstock Yillage in Barnard, the 
architect owner has expanded and 
completely renovated this three 
bedroom, two bath home which sits 
on a c. 1860 stone foundation. 

The kitchen is open to the 14'x40' 
living/dining area which has a brick 
fireplace. Behind the old Post & Beam barn is a lively brook which feeds a 
swimming/fishing/skating pond and the 5+/- acres is in the midst of a 
beautiful country setting with hay and corn ftelds for protection, 8295,000. 

CHI RCII III1.E. WOODSTOCK, dramatically sited overlooking the 
Ottauquechee Valley, less than a mile to The Green, house painstakingly 
constructed from inaterials from old local dismantled homes. New custom 
kitchen, formal dining room, 15'x25' living room with FP, study, master 
bedroom suitę with dressing room & bath with Jacuzzi tub and shower, plus 
two guest bedrooms, each with bath. Additional features include a 21'xl2' 
enclosed porch, two car garage with attached breezeway, fuli cellar with 
family room, storage shed, 6.36 acres in prestigious area, 8565,000. 

SONNENBERG, high above Twin Farms Luxury Resort with magnificent 
views toward N.H. Cape with three bedrooms, two and one-half baths, living 
room with FP, large deck, attached two car garage, in immaculate condition, 
1+/- acre, 8199,000. 



TOWNHOUSES in various sizes and Woodstock locations, starting at 
874,900 — LAND TRACTS in all shapes and sizes, various prices — 
EARGE SELECTION of HOMES in the Woodstock/Barnard/Pomfret 
areas in all price ranges. Cali with your requirements. We offer friendly 
Professional, personalized service with over 35 years experience in all 
aspects of the real estate business. 


MARILYN L. SPAULDING, PRINCIPAL BROKER 
18 Elm Street • Woodstock, Vermont 05091 
(802) 457-3700 • Fax (802) 457-3715 


VERMONT and 
SUGARBUSH 

Enjoyment every season of the year 

Snów Creek Condominiums Adjacent 
to the Green Mountain National Forest 
and famous Sugarbush ski trails. Only 
minutes to a Robert Tent Jones, Sr. 
golf course. Enjoy this two bedroom 
furnished condominium throughout the 
year. Offered from $ 106,000. 

Hillside Home. Impeccable Post & 

Beam home with privacy of 38 acres 
and wildlife on the front lawn. House 
has expansion options and numerous 
energy efficient details. Commanding 
views of the Green Mountains. Conve- 
nient to 1-89, Exit 7. Owner relocating. 
Offered below cost at $298,000. 

Brochures available 
for both of these fine properties. 

Sugarbush... Where leaving is never easy. 

Additional opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM Condominium 

in Sugarbush Village. Walk to ski trail, 
restaurants and Sports Center. Cozy and 
comfortable. Offered ot $38,000. 



FOUR BEDROOM Condominium 

located in Sugarbush Village. 
Offered at $76,500. 

BUSINESS We currently are offering 
two exceptional Vermont business 
opportunities: a long established 
twenty room inn, a ten room B&B. 
Cali for details. 


For information on Sugarbush properties, brochure 
or statewide business opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 


SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 
SUGARBUSH VILLAGE 
WARREN, VT 05674 
(800) 521-4550 
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WEST WINDSOR 
(BrownsviIle) 

Absolutely superb 
in every aspect, 

5000+ sq. ft. of 
living area, 3-car 
garage attached, 
great views, 22x26 
storage shed/barn, short distance to Hanover, Woodstock, 
Windsor, White River Jct., Claremont, Ludlow & 1-91. 4+ acres, 
$675,000. (Many other excellent listings available) 

Matteson Rt. 44 , hcr7i,box46 

np ą i FQT/\TF Brownsville, VT 05037 
I\LAL Cg) I A I C (802) 484-5900/3377/5039 
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Ski Touring Center, 

B&B with large owner’s 
quarters, rental facility, 
cafe, retail shop with 
inventory, warming hut, 
equipped sugaring oper- 
ation, swimming pool. 
Includes all equipment. 
Near Stratton/Bromley. 
Brochure. $725,000. 


C ome tour 10 acres of prime terrain with mountain views and 
a dandy 2,750-square-foot log home with barn, garage and 
pond. Four or five bedrooms, two baths, great kitchen and 
a fieldstone fireplace are highlights. $195,000. 

The Fox Farm with house, barn, garage and 93 acres of gently sloping 
woods, meadows, views, brook and giant pond await your inspection. 
$195,000. 

The Putnam Farm features 326 acres of wooded hillside, a sugar bush 
and sugarhouse, many trails, 3 ponds and a wonderful handcrafted 
3 bedroom, 11/2 bath log homestead. There is a 3 bay garage, log 
playhouse and housing for chickens and turkeys. Choice! $345,000. 

A lovely 3 bedroom, 2 1/2 bath contemporary on 56 gorgeous acres of 

meadow, woods and 
a major view is now 
for sale. Built in 
1974, the home 
and land have been 
lovingly maintained. 
$375,000. 


A 150-acre wooded parcel with an 8-acre pond which can only be 
seen from the air features a network of trails for many uses. Unique. 
$175,000. 






FRANK PUNDERSON AGENCY 

19 West Street, Rutland, Vermont 05701 

(802) 775-2552 


Brooks h. barroN 
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RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
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Discover Vermont’s Best 


146 ACRES OF PR1VACY. At the 
end of the road. Tum of the century 
farmhouse in Walden with large 
living room offering hardwood floors 
and heatilator ftreplace. Marvelous 
front porch for watching the deer 
play at sunset. Smali bam. Vermont 
at its bucolic best! $129,900. 



UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ES TATĘ 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

21 Wolcott Street 
Box 1118 

Hardwick, VT 05843 
802'472-3338 


Realize your dreams ... 


TT/hether you’re looking for a historie mansion, 
XX pastorał farm, condo on a ski slope, log cabin 
in secluded woods or a cottage on a lakę, Vermont 
realtors and real estate companies can help you 
realize your dream. 

Cali any of the real estate firms advertising here for 
help in finding the right Vermont property for you. 

Tell them you saw their ad in Vermont Life. 
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WINTER EVENTS 

Continued fi om page 84 


• Feb. 7-10: Jeep King of the Mountain 
Downhill. 

• Feb. 9: Race for disabled skiers. 

• Feb. 12: Lincoln’s Birthday Celeb. 

• Feb. 22-23: John Egan Endurance Chal¬ 
lenge. 

• Feb. 23: MS Ski Spree. 

UVM Lane Series, Recital Hall, Burlington. 8 
p.m. 656-4455. 

• Dec. 6: Christophe Rousset on Harpsi- 
chord. 

• Feb. 9: A Holocaust Remembrance Con- 
cert, 3 p m. 

• Feb. 14: Stefan Scaggiari Trio, jazz. 

• Feb. 28: Pedja Muzijevic, piano. 

Vermont Clay Studio, Montpelier. Mon.-Fri. 

10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 223- 
4220. 

• Dec. 1-31: Masterful Mugs, exhibit. 

• Dec. 14: Holiday Open House Exhibit & 
Sale, 2-5 p.m. 

• Jan. 1-31: Luminous Lamps & Lanterns, ex- 
hibit. 

• Jan. 24: The Art of Glaze Decoration, 7-9 
p.m.; potluck 6-7 p.m. 

• Feb. 1-28: Emerging Artists, exhibit. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 

Hill Rd., Woodstock. 457-2779- 

• Dec. 6: Stargazing: An Introduction to Nav- 
igating the Celestial Sphere, 7-8:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 7: Make Your Own Holiday Cards, 
9:30-11 a.m. for children; 12:30-2:30 p.m. 
for adults. 

• Dec. 28: Owi History, Hoots & Prowls, 7- 
8:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 30: The Bear Facts, 7:30-8:30 p.m. 

Vt. Mozart Festival, Burlington. 800-639- 

9097. 

• Dec. 19: 7:30 p.m., Comm. Church, Stowe. 

• Dec. 20: 8 p.m., lst Cong. Church, Burling¬ 
ton. 

• Jan. 31: The Talich Quartet, 8 p.m., lst 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 

• Feb. 21: The Alexander String Quartet, 8 
p.m., lst Cong. Church, Burlington. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. 864- 
5741. 


• Dec. 7: Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. 

• Dec. 13: Holiday Pops, Grace Cong. 

Church, Rutland. 

• Dec. 14: Holiday Pops. 

• Dec. 20: Handefs Messiah, Chandler Musie 
Hall, Randolph. 

• Dec. 21: HandeFs Messiah , Ira Allen 
Chapel, UVM. 

• Dec. 22: HandeFs Messiah , Manchester 
Cong. Church. 

• Jan. 25: I Musici de Montreal. 

• Jan. 26: Vermont Youth Orchestra Winter 
Concert, 3 p.m. 

• Feb. 15: Waltz Night & Silent Auction, 
black tie fundraiser. 6:30 p.m., Sheraton 
Hotel, Burlington. 

• Feb. 19: Farmers’ Night Concert. 7:30 p.m., 
State House. 

Weston Playhouse. 824-6674. 

• Dec. A Community Chństmas Carol. Cali 
for locations and times. 

• Feb. 18: Bluegrass Musie Concert, 7 p.m. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Through Dec. 20: “Sacred & Profane: The 
Boat Series,” paintings by Janet Fredericks; 
“Painting Musie,” works by Barbara Scotch; 
and Contemporaries of T.W. Wood: Other 
19th Cenairy Vermont Artists. 

Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 457-3981. 

• Dec. 7-8: The Best Chństmas Pageant Ever ; 
2 p.m. 

• Feb. 28: The American Spiritual Ensemble, 
7:30 p.m. 


Wirit€*r' 
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Jan. 24-Feb. 2: Stowe Winter Carnival. 253- 
2329. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 9: Mad River Valley Carnival. 

Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 583-2381. 

Feb. 22-Mar. 2: Brattleboro Winter Carni- 
val. 254-2041. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT and 
CIRCULATION 
(Reąuired by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 

VERMONT LIFE; #4241; 

Datę of filing: Sept. 30,1996; 

Quarterly, four issues per year; 

$12.95 per year. 

Office of publication and generał busi¬ 
ness office: 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, 
Washington County, VT 05602-2713. 
Publisher: Agency of Commerce & 
Community Development, 

Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Editor: Thomas K. Slayton, 6 Baldwin 
St., Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Managing Editor: Linda Dean 
Paradee, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, 

VT 05602. 

Owner: State of Vermont. 

Known bondholders, etc.: nonę. 

CIRCULATION — 

Average number of copies per issue: 
Press run, 112,994. Sales through deal- 
ers, 20,506. Paid mail subscriptions, 
74,329. Total paid circulation, 94,835. 
Free by mail, 409. Free by other, 2,450. 
Total free, 2,859. Total distribution, 
97,694. Office use, etc., 1,882. Returns 
from dealers, 13,418. Total, 112,994. 
Percent paid, 97.10. 

Single issue nearest to filing datę (Au- 
tumn 1996): 

Press run, 117,424. Sales through deal¬ 
ers, 23,648. Paid mail subscriptions, 
72,622. Total paid circulation, 96,270. 
Free by mail, 430. Free by other, 2,750. 
Total free, 3,180. Total distribution, 
99,450. Office use, etc., 4,705. Returns 
from dealers, 13,269. Total, 117,424. 
Percent paid, 96.80. 

Fred Sullivan, s/s Business Manager. 
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Green Mountain 

TRADER 


Antigues 


ANTIQUE SCANDINAVIAN scrubbed pine Rirniture, 
always 200 pieces to enjoy. Armoires (50 in stock), tables, 
desks, beds (resized to queen). Wonderful old rag rugs, 
gorgeous needlepoint, restored lighting. Also Icelandic 
horses for sale! Welcome! The Country Gallery, Rte. 315, 
Rupert (near Dorset), VT 05768. Tel. (802) 394-7753. 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 



Books 


FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. Lyrical 
Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers sińce 1971. 7 
Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. (518) 584-8779. 

BACKWOODS GUIDE TO COMPUTER LINGO. 
Hilarious illustrated look at Computer jargon. $6.95+S/H. 
Cowsamungus Publishing. (802) 773-7735. 


Business Op 


Vermont Emironnicntul Storę 

Profitable and growing business. Prime loca- 
tion in downtown Burlington. Fully comput- 
erized operation. Fuli training provided. 
S275.000. 

Qualified buyers cali 802-658-7770. 


AN AMERICAN FASHION DESIGNER AND MAN- 
UFACTURER of knitwcar, currently in Australia, is look- 
ing for a wholesaler to handle the Wholesale distribution of 
all knitwear garments produced. Interested person/s please 
write, with business references to: Exclusive Knitwear, “Sil- 
ver Wings”, Rosedale Rd., Moree, 2400 N.S.W., Australia. 

PUBLISHERS REPS NEEDED! Home-based business 
opportunity promoting award-winning children’s & 
adult’s books, videos & CD ROMS to schools & families. 
Lori 860-423-1939. 

PART-TIME MYSTERY SHOPPERS needed for local 
Stores, $10.25+/hr. Free products, free food and morę. 
CALL NOW 818-759-9099. 

MYSTERY MOVIE WATCHERS. Now hiring for local 
theaters. $10+/hr. Free admission and food. CALL NOW 
801-700-4756. 


Family History 

MEMORIF1S IN PRINT. Audio tapes/books produced 
from orał history interviews. Preserve lifetime memories, 
photos, cherished heirlooms. Free consultations: (800) 
746-2515, (802) 253-4353. 


For Sale 


COPIES OF VERMONTLlFE 1947-1981. Write for 
pricc list. Richmond H. Curtiss, 234 Joshua Point Rd., 
Guilford, CT 06437-3061. 


To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491-0283; or cali 802-877-2262 
Closing Dates: Spring Issue: December 7, Summer Issue: March 15. 


Gifi & Mail Order 

Country Curtains. 

At The Red Lion Inn • Stockbridge, MA 01262 

CURTAIN CHARM FOR EYERY HOME! 

Cali Today for a FREE 68-page Color Catalog 

1-800-876-6123 Ask for DepL 5216 



Pivoting “Swing-Away” I 
Bracket Mailboxes 


| 2 unique designs 

Great holiday gifi! 

• Maintenance Free • 4 Brilliant Colors 

• Pivots 90° • Lifetime Guarantee 


Cali 800-545-3810 deptVL1196 



PRACTICAL GIFT COLLECTION. Exclusively prod¬ 
ucts manufactured in America. Complimentary catalog. 
ABC, 52 Great Road, Bedford, MA 01730-2120. 617- 
275-8490. 

PURE VERMONT mapie syrup, pints to gallons, shipped 
anywhere. Seal ofQuality, Certified Organie. Arctic 
Acres, Box 380, Greensboro, VT 05842. 1-800-554-5410. 


VERMONT MAPLE PRODUCTS. Jellies, mustard, 
cheese, pancake mixes & specialty foods. Cali or write for 
free brochure. Green Mountain Marketplace, P.O. Box 
60, Yemon, VT 05354. 802-254-4199. 


THE VERMONT AFGHAN. Large (48” x 70") custom 
afghan depicting Vermont scenes. Unique gift, treasured 
keepsake. Also makes great wali hanging. Choice of colors. 
Madę in USA. 100% cotton, washable. Exclusively 
through Mapie Valley Acres. ONLY $49.95 plus shipping 
& handling. Money-back guarantee. Cali toll-free 1-888- 
707-5024 PIN 2709. 

HAND-BEADED JEWELRY. Elegant or everyday; mag- 
nificent or earthy; eclectic or traditional. Brochure: WA- 
TERSHEDS, West Hill Road, Roxbury, VT 05669. 1- 
802-485-7650. 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, State news, and morę. $44/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


'III Mountain Marketplace 

\ \ćU Junction Routes 11 & 100 

(802) 824-3113 

Rural Property Homes & Land 

For 33 years helping people buy and sell country properlies in Verwont. 

FREE AREA MAP ~ SEASONAL RENTALS 



VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY OWNER. 

Classic Home, Parcels 5 to 450 acres, and morę. All near 
Woodstock, VT Law School, Dartmouth. Tel: (802) 763- 
7716, Fax: (802) 763-2625. email: yisroel@sover.net 
http//www.sover. net/-yisroel 

WOODSTOCK AREA. 1800’s farmhouse, beautifully 
restored, 12 acres with pond, an 1800’s Post & Beam 
Barn. Can be subdivided. $169,000. Cali Joe, 401-847- 
5693 or 401-849-1645 evenings. Leave message. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers com- 
plete real estate services in and about the Woodstock area. 
18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 05091. (802) 457-3700. 


Stoves 

AGA Cooker 

All cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. i 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • RD3 Box 180-306B 
Montpelier, VT 05602 • 802-223-3620 I 
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Yacation Rentals 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE AT SUGARBUSH. Beauti- 
ful condominiums, cozy inn rooms, reasonable. (800) 535- 
5622. 

YOUR PREFERENCE IS OUR PRIORITY. Ask about 
our Vermont Life 5% discount. Vermont B&Bs exclu- 
sively. RESERVATIONS, not referrals. SERVICE with 
assured quality. VARIETY in style, size, price, location. 
PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE of our selected B&Bs. 
Contact Vermont Center Point (800) 449-2745. email: 
vermont@together.net 

SAVE 50% ON QUALITY HOTELS and motels, with 
$35 membership. 1-888-777-5633. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concertinas. 
New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Cas- 
tiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090. 1-810-755- 
6050. 

VERMONT FIDDLE TUNES played by dance fiddler 
David Carpenter and friends. 31 Tunes. Cassette $11.50, 
CD $16.50 PPD. MC/VISA/Check. 802-426-3331. P.O. 
Box 93, Cabot, VT 05647. 


Real Estate 


CLASSIC c. 1840 FARMHOUSE, 51 acres rolling mead- 
ows, pond, 100' barn, attached studio. $364,000. Grangcr 
R.E., Newfane, VT. 802-365-7600. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1996 marks my 29th year 
of offering country property statewide. Please cali (802) 
767-3398 and UU helpyou. 


WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled in the 
mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 miles to 
Killington. One mile offRoute 4. One bedroom, fully fur- 
nished, woodstove, den with futon couch leads to rear 
deck. As Iow as $75 per night for 2 people. (802) 672- 
3768. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS. 
Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. Working farm. Heart 
of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. Non-smoking. 
No pets, please. Reasonable rates. R.D. Box 99, West 
Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL’S ARLINGTON, VER- 
MONT STUDIO, within 5 acre estate INN ON COV- 
ERED BRIDGE GREEN, along the BattenKill (Vermont 
Life, Autumn, ’95 cover). Housekeeping accommodation; 
balcony, deck, fireplace, cable, X-country skiing, discounts 
at Stratton/Bromley, ice skating nearby. Non-smoking. 
$350/weekend; $650-$750/week (excluding holidays). 
Maximum 6 persons. 800-726-9480. 
http://cimarron. net/usa/ vt/cbg. h t ml 

LOOKOUT FARM, WOODSTOCK, VT. Private 
mountaintop homestead, retreat, nestled in the Green 
Mountains. Spectacular views, fully and comfortably fur- 
nished on 400 acres. 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 fireplaces, all 
appliances and morę. Mountaintop cabin included. Min- 
utes to shops and skiing. Walk to Appalachian Trail. 
$ 1,900/week. 802-425-3515. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS for the 
discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, P.O. Box 
1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 253-4623. 

FREE BOOKLET with hundreds of Vermont vacation 
rental ads. 802-229-2433. Or visit web site: 
http://www.vermontproperty.com 

JEFFERSONVILLE. Cottage at Junction Hill. Ski at 
nearby Smugglers Notch. Cozy, private, picturesque. Near 
Burlington. Weekend/weekly rates. 802-644-5544. 














































































Picture Postscript 


I t might seem that a solder- 
ing iron and ice have nothing 
in common, but they were 
combined to produce the cover of 
the Winter 1948 issue of Ver- 
mont Life. 

It all started when C. Philip 
Barber set out to photograph 
young Betty Alger on her way 
out the door to go ice skating. He 
wanted to frame the model with 
icicles, but the prudent Vermon- 
ters of Newport had already 
knocked any overhanging ice 
away from their doors. The solu- 
tion, as the magazine explained 
in pictures, below, was to find 
some beautiful icicles, melt 
holes in them with a soldering 
iron and hang the icicles from 
nails pounded into the porch 
framing. 

Yoila, the look of winter! 


—YERMONT LIFE 




Black and white photographs by Rudy Morse 
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Retirement Livins 
In A Vibrant 

New England College Town 


od Conti 


g Care Retirement Commumty of Williamstown, Massachus 
ding 20 new suites for discriminating people like you who seek a secure 
lifestyle in a stimulating community. 
offers the best of both worlds — lectures, theaters, and galleries — 
d with excellent heaith maintenance and rehabilitation programs. 

There is also an adjacent skilled nursing facility. 
at retirement living and peace of mind should be. Cali Howard Brookner for 
morę information orto arrange a visit. 















1611 Cold Spring Road, Williamstown, MA 01267 Tel: 413.458.8371 
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Give Yourself an 
Early Christmas Gift. 



hat is your enduring 
image of Christmas? Is it a softly lit 
village with understated holiday 
decorations glittering against the snów? 

Does it bring the thought of crisp air 
painting the cheeks of passersby? 

Do you picture a ride in a one horse 
open sleigh? 

For some, such visions reside only in 
the imagination. But in Vermont, the Christmas 
tradition is exceedingly rich — and real. Starting 



right after Thanksgiving, our villages are 
dressed with garlands and soft holiday 
lights. Innkeepers are busy keeping fires 
blazing, and shops are bustling — yet 
there's always time for conversation. 

So, the next time someone close to 
you says "What would you like for 
Christmas?" simply say " Vermont 
Because the holiday comes early here, and 
brings the special gifts of this precious season 
like nowhere else. 

YERMONT 


i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 618 
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it will change the way 
you look at things 


Yermont Department of Tourism & Marketing, Dept. 618,134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 • http://www.travel-vermont.com 













